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For the Woman's Journal. 
THE}NEW. 


BY ROSETTA LUNT SUTTON. 

(Written for the twelfth annual meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association. Air, ‘‘Red, 
White and Blue."’) 

We have looked on the Old in its glory, 

We have seen it grow rusty and gray; 
We have watched the proud stars of its chaplet 
Grow pale in the light of to-day. 
O comrades, look backward no longer! 
The false now must yield to the true; 
The fruit that has ripened and fallen 
Gives place to the bloom of the New! 


Thank God for the joy of the New! 
Be strong in the strengthJof the New! 
The Old lies in darkness enshrouded, 
But God's glory lights up the New! 


The wine-prees of truth must be trodden; 
Oar souls for the conflict are strong; 
The needs of the future are many, 
And evil hath triumphed too long. 
For our torn banners victory waiteth; 
The crown of success shines in view; 
But trust not the etaff that has broken— 
Oh, lean on the strength of the New! 
Thank God. etc. 
Hark! cown through the on-rushing ages, 
Peal out the wild notes of To-Be! 
Press on! Break the chains of oppression! 
Fill earth with the shonts of the free! 
Cling not to traditions that vanished 
When the winds of reality blew, 
Nor store in the old mouldy bottles 
The glorious wine of the New! 
Thank God, etc 
Webster City, Iowa. 





WOMEN AND CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 

One of the most striking features of Carl 
Schurz’s late address on Civil Service Re- 
form at Somerville, Mass., was the pains he 
took to make it as intelligible to the women 
in the audience as to the men. This fact 
was interesting, partly as showing the ex- 
tent to which the women of the Northern 
States of the Union at least, are now recog- 
nized asa part of the audience to be ad- 
dressed where public questions are con- 
cerned. I say ‘‘in the Northern States,” 
because I was much struck with the fact 
that at the Cowpens celebration in South 
Carolina last spring, there was hardly a 
woman among the crowd assembled to hear 
Senator Hampton’s address; and I was told, 
in explanation, that it never has been the 
custom of the women of the South to attend 
public meetings or hear addresses on public 
questions. And it was particularly agree- 
able to hear this special appeal to women 
from Carl Schurz, because he was supposed 
by many, when he became Minister of the 
Interior, to be opposed to the employment 
of women in the public bureaux at Wash- 
ington. 

Certainly no man, not even George Wil- 
liam Curtis, has so clearly pointed out the 
peculiar wrong done to the women thus em- 
ployed by the prevalence of the “spoils 
system,” as distinct from any reformed sys- 
tem. Under the present method of appoint- 
ment, the offices are generally regarded as 
the perquisites of public men, and especial- 
ly Congressmen. There are women in the 
departments who were appointed during 
the brief period when competitive examina- 
tions existed, and appointment went by as- 
certained merit. With nearly all it is oth- 
erwise—nenrly ali hold office through the 
personal favor of some masculine suppurt- 
er, and at his request. In other words, 
they depend on him from day to day for 





their own bread and perhaps that of others. 
It is not a question of merit, but of favor. 
They may do their duty never so well and 
yet be displaced at his whim, to make room 
for some one else. They may neglect their 
duty never so much, and yet, if their patron 
be powerful enough, they may hold their 
own. In time, this official life becomes 
second nature to them; it unfits them for 
anything else; to leave it seems like ruin 
and despair; they must cling to it, at what- 
ever hazard. Surely it needs only to state 
this condition of things to show that it 
ought to be changed, in the interest of wo- 
manly dignity and honor. 

Mr. Schurz carefully avoided exaggera- 
tion and did not assert that this relation 
between women and their patrons led hab- 
itually to scandals. He expressly said that 
it was a credit to the tone of morals in the 
nation that the public scandals are so few. 
But every visitor in Washington knows that 
scandals do occur, and not always public 
ones; and every one who has friends or 
relatives among the women in the depart- 
ments knows the undesirabieness of the po- 
sition. Let us suppose, for the sake of 
charity, that few men in public life are act- 
ually vicious and sensual; yet the number 
is not small of those who are vulgar, famil- 
iar, tyrannicg), selfish, and in many ways 
unfit to control the lives of women. Set 
aside the danger of positive and actual 
crime, it is a shame that a woman of char- 
acter and refinement should be compelled 
by her position to make 1t her first object 
to keep a certain Congressman her friend; 
perhaps to coax and cajole him and hold 
him in good humor; to neglect her work, 
perhaps, in order to take with him an indis- 
creet drive or an undesirable excursion— 
knowing that she can far better afford to 
displease the head of her department than 
her personal champion and defender. I 
have myself been told by women in office 
that they were safe in their places because 
a certain Congressman was their friend; and 
then, making acquaintance with this valu- 
able protector, I have found him utterly 
unfit to protect any woman of dignity and 
self-respect. Truly, as Mr. Schurz said, 
the wonder is not that there are so many 
open scandals, but that there are so few. 

This is the result of the personal system 
—the spoils system—as it now prevails. 
What should replace it? A system of ap- 
pointment and promotion for merit only, 
through the hands of a responsible board of 
officers, and after a public competition, 
open to all. This alone gives self-respect 
and freedom, with the stimulus really to 
do one’s duty. This has been tried in a 
fragmentary way in Washington, in New 
York, and elsewhere, and wherever it has 
been fairly tried, the same good results 
have followed. Every woman should, for 
the sake of her own sex, be a civil service 
reformer, and should thank Mr. Schurz for 
pressing home upon women, with an ur- 
gency which is itself a compliment, this 
part of their public duties. T. W. H. 
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THE CAUSE IN INDIANA. 

On the 80th of October, 1851, the first so- 
ciety ever organized for Woman Suffrage 
came into existence in Dublin, Indiana. 
The little audience which gathered in the 
Universalist church on that occasion made 
the town historic, and it will sometime be 
famous as the place where the first organ- 
ized opposition was made to the political 
subjugation of women. 

Of those who called that meeting, only 
four survive, but the Suffragists of Indiana 
are now a host. On the 3th of last 
month they held their thirtieth anniversary. 
Dr. Mary F. Thomas, president of the In- 
diana Woman Suffrage Society, and late 
president of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, called the meeting to order. 
After prayer, she read the constitution and 
resolutions adopted at that first meeting. 
They were contained in an old, but well 
preserved calf-bound volume, which holds 
the records of the Indiana society. I took 
it in my hands with reverence. The place 
where I stood seemed holy ground. Not 
for anything would I have missed this an- 
niversary occasion. 

But the story of that first meeting is to be 
written for these columns by Mrs. Elda Ann 
Smith, who attended it, and who, when 
Henry C. Wright anda Mr. Hull used the 
occasion to talk in favor of the abolition of 
negro slavery, called them to order, and 
brought the discussion to the topic in hand. 
We therefore leave for the present any 
further account. 

Mrs. Louise V. Boyd, whose poetry some- 
times graces our columns, had arranged three 
meetings for H. B. B. and L. 8. in Dublin, 
one at Spiceland, and one at Knightstown. 





At Dublin we had the rare pleasure of 
entertainment in the tasteful and pleasant 
home of Dr. 8. 8. and Mrs. Boyd. We 
shall always cherish the memory of their 
cordial hospitality, the graceful good-will 
shown by their daughter, and their warm 
devotion toourcommon cause. While Mrs. 
Boyd lives, the sixth district of Indiana 
will be kept alive on our question. 

In Spiceland, Mr. and Mrs. Lilburn White, 
Orthodox Friends, gave us the comfort of 
their house, and made arrangements for the 
meeting, which, in spite of a fee at the door, 
gave a good audience, to whom Mrs. White, 
who presided, introduced us. Friend Tay- 
lor kindly took us the next morning in his 
private carriage across a rich, beautiful 
country, glowing with beautiful autumn 
colors, to Knightstown, where we were wel- 
comed to the hospitality of venerable 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. H. Bell. Mr. John 
J. Morrison, who is ‘‘trustee of the town,” 
presided, made a good speech for our cause, 
and introduced us in the friendliest manner. 
We afterward met here a number of ex- 
cellent and intelligent gentlemen and ladies, 
friends of our cause, who are quite sure to 
form a society, and thus establish another 
center of influence and power in Indiana. 

At Richmond, Dr. Mary F. Thomas had 
arranged the meetings, which were held on 
an afternoon and evening of pouring rain. 
Mrs. Thomas has a large private practiee 
which, while we were there, kept her riding 
early and late. She is, besides, city physi- 
cian. Last but not least, she is the mother 
of that Miss Thomas, at Cornell, who took 
the highest prize for excellence in Greek a 
few yearsago. Dr. Thomas had her sixty- 
fifth birthday on the very anniversary of 
their thirty years of organized efforts. She 
is one of the most genuine and self-forget 
ting of the Suffragists, and absolutely un- 
pretending. It was easy to see that she 
commanded the entire respect of the com- 
munity where she lives. In theearlier part 
of her medical practice she twice applied 
for admission to the local medical associa- 
tion only to be refused. She went quietly 
on, and by her success asa physician es- 
tablished herself without the aid of the as- 
sociation. Then she was invited to apply 
again for membership. Dr. Thomas said, 
‘No. When I needed your endorsement 
you refused it. Now Iam perfectly able 
to do without you.” But they voted her in 
without her application. She is now a 
regular member. 

At our first session in Richmond, on invi- 
tation, a young lawyer, Mr. Dudley Foulke, 
made an excellent speech. He said that 
when a student of Columbia college, he had 
plumed himself on a speech he had made 
against Woman Suffrage. But now he is 
with us, and his words were beautiful and 
strong, in favor of political equality for wo- 
man. The Indiana Suffragists will no doubt 
find him an effective ally. 

Indiana Suffragists will have a great deal 
to do, if they carry their amendment. But 
they are pretty well organized. Their great 
need is money to push their work, and men 
to vote right at last, and to codperate now. 

L. 8. 
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I8 SHE INSANE? 





Eprror JouRNAL:—The enclosed letter 
was sent to me a few days since, with the 
request that I would forward it to you. The 
writer has been for nearly two years an in- 
mate of an insane asylum. I do not know 
whether her friends really think her reason 
restored or not. But her husband is trying 
to procure a divorce, and for that purpose 
he has left the State. Knowing that this is 
true, I send the letter to you. L. B. 

Cambridgcport. 


EASTERN AsyLuM, LEXINGTON, } 
Oct. 12, 1881. s 

Epirork JoOURNAL:—Your paper is so 
cen | welcomed in a certain asylum to 
which it finds its way, that a constant read- 
er hopes there will be found room in it 
somewhere for a few words in behalf of the 
insane. 

Two years’ experience as a patient en- 
dorses Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi’s opinion 
that the institutions should be smaller. But 
that the treatment may be more individual, 
it is absolutely necessary that intelligent 
and trained attendants should be substituted 
for the class now generally employed, in or- 
der that they may be fit to exercise correct 
judgment in the management of their pa- 
tients, and to give them privileges and lib- 
erty at their discretion, for which they may 
be held responsible. A somewhat extended 
hospital experience convinces me that a 
nurse is less responsible for the welfare 
of those under her care than is an attendant 
for the insane confided to her constant su- 
pervision and influence. But inexperienced 
girls are often necessarily employed, because 
of the low wages and want of appreciation 
of the work. 

I would also urge uponj our lady physi- 
cians, special attention to the treatment of 





the insane of their own sex, for two impor- 
tant reasons. 

1, Their quick sympathy and keen intui- 
tions will often enable them to perceive the 
mental and moral causes of the affections 
of the brain. 

2. Because an insane woman will more 
readily display her real feelings and confide 
herself physically to the care of one of her 
own sex than to men. 

Such at least are my opinions. Others 
may differ from me — these points. But 
I think all women will agree when I assert 
that the laws are faulty which permit a 
man to keep his wife shut up in an asylum 
(despite the belief of her own family that 
her reason is restored, and although they 
would gladly remove her) while he runs 
away to another State—Maine—to get a di- 
vorce; in the meantime leaving his little 

irl of two years to any one who will care 
or her. 

This experience will certainly make me a 
strong advocate for woman’s need to pro- 
tect herself and her children, when reJeased 
from the care of my legal guardian. In the 
meanwhile I shall be glad if this statement 
rouses any other woman to a sense of her 
own and her children’s peril. 

Rose 8. W. Bryan. 
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NATIONAL PROHIBITION CONFERENCE. 


The National Reform Conference of 
Prohibitionists held six sessions, Octoker 
18 and 19, in the Central Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of the City of New York. One 
hundred and seventeen delegates were 
present, from thirteen States of the Union. 

In absence of the president, Rev. Dr. 
Thompson, the meeting was called to order 
by Mrs. M. McClellan Brown, secretary of 
the National Prohibition Alliance. 

A lengthy ‘‘declaration of principles and 
purposes” was adopted, denouncing the 
liquor traffic; arraigning the administration 
of the governments, State and national; invit- 
ing united actior of all advocates of the ab- 
olition of the liquor traffic and of the en- 
franchisement of women, asserting that pro- 
hibition can be accomplished only by an in- 
dependent party, and affirming that it 
is the duty of every Prohibitionist to sup- 
port the National Prohibition party, which 
has been in existence for the past twelve 
years, 

We welcome the alliance of these third 
party Prohibitionists, who advocate Wo- 
man Suffrage as a means to theirend. But 
a separate political party for the sole issue 
of Prohibition or of Woman Suffrage, or of 
both, is, in our opinion, an impracticable 
method of action, which can never enlist 
in its support a majority of Probibitionists 
or of Suffragists. The battle for these 
principles in the future, as in the past, will 
have to be fought inside existing party lines, 
and the sooner our friends find this out the 
better. The resolution which has most in- 
terest for Suffragists is the following: 


The withholding of the elective franchise on ac- 
count of sex in direct violation of the fundamental 
principles of our government, is disastrous to moral, 
social, educational, industrial, civil and political in- 
terests; therefore we demand the ballot for woman 
as an inherent right and asa potent weaponfor se- 
curing Prohibition. 

H. B. B. 
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ENCOURAGING SIGN AMONG VOTEKS—THE 
FIRST GUN FROM TEMPLETON. 





The following resolution, adopted at the 
meeting of the ninth Worcester Represen- 
tative Republican Convention, held at Tem- 
pleton, Nov. 1, shows the way the tide is 
turning. It comes like the rainbow, with 
promise of clearer skies. It is the first 
sound of the strong engine coming to help 
the too heavily freighted train. The voters 
of Templeton deserve and will receive the 
gi titude of all Suffragists. Here is the 
resolution: 


Resolved, That we recognize the rignt of all tax- 
paying citizens of the Sta.e, excepting minors, pau- 
pers and insane persons, toa voice relative to the ex- 
penditure of the revenues toward which they con- 
tribute, ard that, to more fully secure this right, the 
representative of this district in the next General 
Court is requested to use his influence in favor of a 
law giving to women the right of Suffrage in muni- 
cipal affairs, with the same conditions which apply to 
men. 


_ 


ACK \QOUWLEDGMENTS FROM INDIANA. 

Eprror JourNAL:—The Indiana Woman 
Suffrage State Central Committee desire to 
express, through the WoMmAN’s JOURNAL, 
their grateful acknowledgments for the 
assistance afforded by the following contri- 
butions: 

From Mrs. Allen Hamilton, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., $30; Mrs. Mary H. Williams, Ft. 
Wayne, $50; Mrs. A. H. Tracy, Peru, Ind., 
$5; Mrs. Dr. Mary F. Thomas, Richmond, 
Ind., 500 printed envelopes; J. C. Shoe- 
maker, Indianapolis, Ind., 250 proof sheets 
of official column, weekly; Lucy Stone, 
Boston, Mass., twenty-five regular weekly 
copies of the Woman’s JouRNAL; Matilda 
Joslyn Gage, Fayetteville, N. Y.. ten regu- 
lar monthly copies of the National Citizen. 

Mrs. FLORENCE M. ADKINSON. 

Indianapolis, Oct. 20, 1881. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Tue Empness or Austria is very popu- 
lar in Ireland, and has a hunting seat in 
County Meath. 

Mrs. Appa Gootp Woozson is giving a 
new course of twelve morning lectures on 
the ‘Influence of Foreign Nations upon 
Literature.” 

Mrs. BayarpD Tay or is about to erect at 
Longwood, Penn., to her husband’s mem- 
ory, a monument in the shape of a circular 
Greek altar. Itis to bear on the top a lamp 
with a flame, and on the round a bronze 
bas-relief portrait. 

Miss EpGEwortH put in her pro- 
test against the habit which spoke of a 
young lady’s education as ‘‘finished,” when 
the governess was dismissed. ‘‘I hope you 
will say that your education has just be- 
gun,” said the virtuous governess, But, in 
the face of Miss Edgeworth and common 
sense, careJess conversation still permits such 
a misuse of the word ‘‘education.” 

Mrs. Cet1a B. Wuirexeap, of Bloom- 
field, N. J., lectured in Jersey City in the 
lower room of Library Hall, on ‘‘Dress 
Reform.” It was asensible and interesting 
lecture on the subject of dress, as relating 
to health and economy, and also as having 
an influence on mental development. At 
the close of the lecture Rev. Poese A. 
HANAFORD spoke in commendation of the 
lecture. 


THE BARONESS DE ROTHSCHILD has her 
own railway carriage, a boudoir on 
wheels, in which she can enjoy all the lux- 
ury of home while she is flying at lightning 
speed from one country to another. Mrs. 
J. W. Mackey, of San Francisco, has also 
a railway carriage of her own, a fairy palace 
in its appointments and decorations, cost- 
ing $30,000, besides an annual tax of $2000 
for keeping it in running order, and a very 
large additional charge for transportation. 


Mrs. Joun E. McEtRroy, of Albany, sis- 
ter of President Arthur, who is expected to 
officiate as mistress of the White House, is 
said to be a lady of most winning presence, 
noted for culture and for social charms. 
She is not at all fond of display, prefer- 
ring rather her own fireside and immediate 
circle, but of late she has been called often 
to New York to look after household 
matters at the Arthur mansion on Madison 
avenue. Mrs. McElroy has two chil- 
dren, a boy and girl, both under twenty. 


Miss Hopepon has compiled ‘The 
Holmes Leaflets,”’ for libraries, schools and 
homes. They contain, like the Longfellow 
Leaflets, a sketch of the poet’s life, together 
with characteristic passages from his poems 
and prose writings. Each leaf is prettily 
illustrated; and in the hands of judicious 
guides is wel! calculated to awaken an ear- 
ly love of, and familiarity with, the best of 
our standard literature. The leaves are 
published in two forms, bound and sepa- 
rate, so that a collection may be used by 
the teacher and many pupils at the same 
time. 

Miss GRACE ALEXANDER, of Winchester, 
N. H., has been aclerk in a bank for the 
last ten years, doing the larger share of the 
work. The treasurer of the savings bank 
of the place is at present in prison awaiting 
his trial for appropriating the funds to his 
own use. A charter of a new savings bank 
has just been obtained, and Miss Alexander 
has received every vote for its treasurer. 
She enters upon her new duties with the 
esteem of the whole community. She also 
keeps her father’s books at his place of busi- 
ness and is an active little woman in church 
matters and in society generally, The vil- 
lagers are justly proud of her abilities. 

Mrs. N. H. Apsrr, lecturer on art in the 
Milwaukee College, and at present superin- 
tendent of the art department (black and 
white work) of the Milwaukee Exposition, 
has within the past ten months made the 
most remarkable collection of pen and ink 
sketches, etchings, and engravings that has 
ever been shown at any one time in this 
country. She brings to the work an en- 
thusiasm and perseverance as rare as they 
are effective. She bas at least one thousand 
prints illustrative of every school of etching 
and engraving, and these are so arranged as 
to show the student every step in the pro- 
gress of the art from its very inception. Some 
of them are rare and costly prints, such as a 
bit of a picture covering but a few square 
inches, valued perhaps at a hundred dollars. 
They have been secured from dealers in the 
ol world and in this country, and from 
private individuals. Many are proof copies 
of such artists as Raphael Morghen, Albert 
Durer, Raimondi; there are eighteen original 
Rembrandts, of which it is said no dealer in 
the world can at present show so fine a col- 
lection. 
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POETRY. 
For the Woman's Journal. 
THE PSALM OF THE SEA. 


BY B. C. HALL. 





— 





Our voices blend in choral song 
On winds both wild and free;— 

But why a song in human words, 
When a song is in the sea? 


A rhythm may be told in verse, 
A rhythm grand to thee; 
But list ye to a grander psalm 
Now uttered by the sea! 
Our words are poor; how can we sing 
When from our boat at lee 
We see God’s poems everywhere, 
In earth, and air, and sea? 
e>o—_——_—_—_——" 


For the Woman's J ournal. 
“MINT, ANISE AND CUMMIN.” 
BY HETTY A. MORRISON. 
Close beside, at my cold, cheerlese hearthstone, 
One shrivelled form ever I see; 
And she mutters, ‘Mint, anise and commin,” 
But no word of the Law says to me,— 


Of the Law and its “weightier matters,” 
While my soul, with its fierce hungry needs, 
Slowly starves at its every-day table, 
And but d of impossible deeds. 


But what good in earth’s fields, with their daisies, 
Or the sky fields, abloom with their stars, 

If the glory of earth and of heaven 
One must see from behind prison bars? 


Still she sits at my cold, cheerless hearthstone, 
Withered Care, and she mutters to nie, 
Pay thy tithes of ‘mint, anise and cummin,’ 
Little soul; the Law is not for thee.” 
—ZIndianapolis, Ind. 








SOMEWHERE 08 OTHER. 


BY CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 
Somewhere or other there must surely be 
The face not seen, the voice not heard, 
The heart that not yet—never yet—ah me! 
Made answer to my word. 


Somewhere or other, may be near or far; 
Past land and sea, clean out of sight; 

Beyond the wandering moon, beyond the star 
That tracks her night by night. 

Somewhere or other, may be far or near; 
With just a wal, a hedge, between; 

With just the last leaves of the dying year 
Fallen on a turf grown green. 
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LAMMERMOOR. 


BY LADY JOHN scoTT. 





O wild and stormy Lammermoor! 
Would I could feel once more 

The cold north wind, the wintry blast, 
That sweeps thy mountains o’er! 
Would I could see thy drifted snow 
Deep, deep, in cleuch and glen, 

Anda hear the scream of the wild birds, 
And be free on thy hills again! 


I hate this dreary southern land; 

I weary day by day 

For the music of thy many streams 

In the birch-woods far away. 

From all I love they banish me; 

But my thoughts they cannot chain; 

And they bear me back, wild Lanimermoor, 
To thy distant hills again. 


o> 
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LOOKING UNTO GOD. 





BY SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 


**God’s hand in all things, and all things in God’s 
hand.” 
* I look to Thee in every need, 

And never look in vain; 

I feel thy touch, Eternal Love, 
And all is well again; 

The thought of Thee is mightier far 

Than sin and pain and sorrow are. 


Discouraged in the work of life, 
Disheartened by its load, 

Shamed by its failures or its fears, 
I sink beside the road;— 

But let me only think of Thee, 

And then new heart springs up in me. 


Thy calmness bends serene above, 
My restlessness to still; 

Around me flows Thy quickening life, 
To nerve my faltering will; 

Thy presence fills my solitude; 

Thy providence turns ail to good. 


Embosomed deep in Thy pure love, 
Held in Thy law I stand, 
Thy hand in all things I behold, 
And all things in Thy hand; 
Thou leadest me by unsought ways, 
And turn’st my mourning into praise. 








To Let.—Kipple Grange. 


Mr. Pixley was areal estate agent. Mr. 
Pixley had had a goodly number of houses 
on his list in his time, but never one so per- 
sistently, unalterably, perseveringly on his 
list as Kipple Grange. Year after year it 
had figured on his books asa ‘‘Desirable 
Country Residence, to be had on reasonable 
terms;” year after year it still hung hope- 
lessly on his hands. 

Nor was Mr. Pixley the only real estate 
agent who had wrestled, so to speak, with 
Kipple Grange. Other land brokers and 
rent collectors had had their “try” at it, 
with equally satisfactory results. It had 
been advertised in newspapers, and posted 
up on bulletin boards, and still it remained 
“Kipple Grange—To Let.” 

“Fang the old place!’ said Mr. Pixley 
vehemently scratching his bald head, ‘I 
wish it would burn down or blow away, or 
something! It’s a disgrace to a business 
man to keep such an eyesore on his list. 
I’ve a great mind to put Miss Briggs into it 
to keep it in order until I can get a better 
tenant. She wantsaplace cheap. I'll let 
her have that Kipple Grange for nothing.” 





So when Miss Briggs eame tiptoeing ‘nto 
the real estate office—afaded, melancholy 
little old maid, leading her terrier dog by 
its string, and wearing a green veil to neu- 
tralize the spring winds—Mr. Pixley told 
her that Kipple Grange should be hers for 
the present at least. 

**You'll probably find it lonely,” said he. 

“I dote on the country,” said Miss 
Briggs. 

‘And very much out of repair,” he added. 

“I don’t doubt it will do for me,” said 
the little old spinster, her faded eyes bright- 
ening. 

“Probably, also, there’s a ghost about the 
premises,” jocosely uttered the agent. 

“It’s live people I’m afraid of, not dead 
ones,” she replied. 

‘‘Well,” said Mr. Pixley, ‘‘Kipple Grange 
shall be yours this quarter, if you'll fix up 
the garden a little, and give the place a 
lived-in sort of look. Of course it will be 
for sale and [I shall expect you todo the 
best for our interests.” 

And Miss Briggs courtesied, and said 
‘Yes, she would,” and withdrew, greatly 
elated in spirit. 

Upon the same day, the 25th of April, Mr. 
Beggarall, the real estate agent of Dorches- 
ter, let Kipple Grange to old Mr. Hyde, who 
was a naturalist, and a botanist, and an en- 
tomologist, to say nothing of half a dozen 
other ists, and who wanted a quiet country 
home, with woods and meadows 1n its vicin- 
ity, wherein to prosecute his beloved 
sciences. 

And Macpherson & Co., of Long Island, 
made a bargain with the Rev. Mr. Bellairs, 
an invalid clergyman, who was in search of 
country air and complete repose. Mrs. Bel- 
lairs was a pattern housekeeper, and gloried 
in the prospect of grass bleaching, new laid 
eggs, wild raspberries, and plenty of plums 
and apricots for preserving purposes. 

And, strangely enough, it occurred to 
none of the real estate agents to let the other 
two know of his action. 

‘There is never any demand for Kipple 
Grange,” said Macpherson & Co., indiffer- 
ently. 

“T’ll write to Pixley and old Mac when I 
get time,” said Beggarall. 

‘*There’s no hurry about Kipple Grange,” 
thought Pixley. ‘If Miss Briggs keeps it 
from tumbling all to pieces, she will do very 
well.” 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Kipple ‘herself, the 
plump widow, whose grandfather on the 
husband’s side had bequeathed her this im- 
practicable piece of property, began to think 
of running down to look at it herself. 
‘‘They tell me there’s no such thing as let- 
ting 1t,” said she. ‘I’ve a mind to godown 
and see for myself. One really pines for 
the country; now that they are selling lilac 
blossoms and pansies in the street; and I’m 
sure a change of air willdo me good. I'll 
take Dorcas, my maid, and afew cans of 
peaches and sardines, and we'll picnic at 
Kipple Grange, just for the fun of the thing.” 

“It never rains but it it pours,” says the 
ancient proverb, so upon this windy, bloom- 
ing April day, when the sunny meadow 
slopes were purpled all over with wild vio- 
lets, and the yellow narcissus was shaking 
its golden tassels over the neglected borders 
of Kipple Grange, the old brick house which 
had stood empty for six good years at least, 
became all of a sudden alive. 

It was an ancient, mildewed structure on 
the edge of a wood, an old red house, whose 
front garden, tangled over with rose briars, 
and grown with the fantastic trunks of 
mossy pear trees, and apple-trees that lean- 
ed almost to the ground, sloped down to 
the bank of a merry little rivulet. Here the 
tiger lilies lifted their scarlet turbans in the 
July sunshine, and the clumps of velvety 
Sweet Williams blossomed first and sweet- 
est. Great cream-hearted roses swung 
against the tumble-down wall, and love-in- 
a-mist, London pride and all those rare old- 
fashioned flowers of our ancestors ran riot, 
sprawling across the grass-grown paths, and 
packing themselves into the angles of the 
fence, where the honeysuckles had trailed, 
and the scarlet poppies looked like drops of 
blood. The old garden of Kipple Grange 
was like a horticultural show gone mad at 
midsummer. And even now it was sweet 
with tufts of crocus, blue velvet iris and 
daffodils, while at the rear rose up the silent 
hemlock wood, still and scented and emer- 
ald green, in the twilight. 

Miss Briggs, with her terrier dog, her 
band boxes, and her poor little hair trunk 
studded with brass nails, had got there ear- 
ly. She opened the windows to let in the 
yellow glow of the April sunset, kindled a 
fire with straight sticks on the deep tiled 
hearth, and was sitting on a starch box 
turned upside down, and was drinking cold 
tea and feeding her dog with occasional 
scraps of canued beef and baker's bread. 

“It seems rather lonely here,” said the 
little old spinster to herself, ‘‘and the rooms 
are very large and dreary looking; but I dare 
say I can hire a little furniture in the vil- 
lage, and the garden is really superb. I 
never saw such tulip roots in my life. The 
little brook twinkling at the foot of the wall 
is an idy] in itself.” 

Miss Briggs, who had a good deal of poet- 
ry in her starved soul, set down the can and 
reached over to look out of the window at 
the golden western sky. 





**So quiet, too!” said she; ‘‘so secluded!” 

But, to her amazement, even as she look- 
ed she perceived the figure of a stout_old 
gentleman, bald and spectacled, and carying 
a immense flat travelling case under his 
arm, who was. picking his way among the 
rose briers that lay prone across the path, 
stopping here and there to examine the 
growth of the silver-green house leeks on 
the garden wall. 

Miss Briggs, who.was somewhat near- 
sighted, jumped at once to the conclusion 
that this interloper wasa tramp. She hurled 
the tin can recklessly down into the bud- 
ding currant bushes. 

“Go away!” she cried. 

Mr. Hyde peered upwards, with one hand 
back of his ear. 

“Eh?” said he. 

“Or Dll set the dog on you,” squeaked 
Miss Briggs, encouraged by a shrill bark of 
the terrier. 

‘‘Woman,” said the scientist, ‘‘who are 


” 


“Tl let you know,” said Miss Briggs, 
waxing more and more excited in her great 
indignation. ‘How dare you trespass on 
my premises?” 

‘How dare you trespass on mine!” re- 
turned the old gentleman, curtly. 

‘‘Here’s a madman,” thought Miss Briggs; 
and she remembered, with a thrill of terror, 
that there was no key to the big front door, 
and the bolt was rusted into two pieces. 

At the same moment the sound of whoop- 
ing voices was heard through the wide, 
echoing halls, and three chubby lads rush- 
ed hilariously in, tumbling over one anoth- 
er as they came. 

‘‘Hurrah!” they shouted; “hurrah! Ain’t 
this a jolly old cavern of a house! My, 
here’s a fire; and here’s an old woman!” 

Miss Briggs, who had drawn her head in 
from the window, stared at the three cherry- 
cheeked invaders, who returned her gaze 
with interest. 

‘‘Boys,” said she seyerely, ‘‘what are you 
doing here?” 

‘‘Why,” said Master Bruce Bellairs, aged 
eleven, ‘‘it’s our house. And pa and ma 
are helping unpack the cart at the south 
door. And I’ve got a redbird, and Johnny's 
got a brood of Brahma chickens in a basket, 
and Pierre hus a monkey.” 

‘But, boys,” said Miss Briggs, with a 
little hysterical gasp, ‘‘this is my house.” 

‘*No, it ain’t,”’ said the three Master Bel- 
lairs in chorus; “‘it’s ours; we’ve rented it 
for a year, and pa and ma are unpacking 
down stairs.” 

‘Is that your pa?” asked Miss Briggs, 
with a sudden inspiration, as she pointed to 
the old gentleman in the yard, who stood 
stock-still, like the Egyptian obelisk. 

‘No, indeed!” said Pierre very contempt- 
uously. 

‘‘Nothing of the sort,” said Johnny. 

“Our pa ain’t such a guy as that,’”’ chuck- 
led Bruce. 

‘I think I must be asleep and dreaming,” 
said Miss Briggs, as the door opened, anda 
stout blooming matron entered upon the 
scene, with a kerosene lamp in one hand and 
a basket of carefully packed china in the 
other, while from her finger depended a 
bird cage. 

‘‘My good woman,” said Rev. Mrs. Bel- 
lairs, ‘‘l suppose you have come here to 
see about a situation. If you can bring 
your reference as to character—” 

‘You are entirely mistaken, madam,” 
said Miss Briggs with energy. ‘‘I am here 
because—” 

But at that moment, Mrs. Kipple herself, 
with Dorcas, her maid, entered the room. 
She was a tall, handsome woman, dressed 
in elegant mourning, and she used an eye 
glass as she talked, and somehow she seem- 
ed to take up a great deal more room than 
anybody else. Mrs. Bellairs set down the 
kerosene lamp and the bird cage, Miss 
Briggs’ terrier stopped barking, and the 
three boys instinctively retired behind the 
starch box. 

‘‘Who are you all?” said Mrs. Kipple, 
surveying the scene through her eyeglass. 
‘‘And how came you to be here?” 

“T have taken this house,” said Miss 
Briggs with dignity. 

**So have I,” declared the bald- headed old 
gentleman, who had by this time made his 
way up into the ruddy light of Miss Briggs’ 
fire, and stood there, closely hugging his 
flat travelling case. 

‘‘Dear me!’ said Mrs. Kipple, ‘‘this is 
very singular. And I have come here be- 
cause the house wasn’t rented at all.” 

And then ensued a general chorus of ex- 
planations, laughter and deprecation, whose 
general effect was heightened by a single 
combat between Master Pierre Bellairs’ 
monkey, and Miss Briggs’ terrier. 

‘‘What are we to do?” said Miss Briggs, 
plaintively looking at the hair trunk studded 
with brass nails. 

“Do?” said Mrs. Kipple, briskly. ‘‘Why, 
there is but one thing to do that I see; the 
house is big enough for us, and half a doz- 
en families to boot. Let us all live here 
together.” 

“Tam sure I have no objection at all,” 
said Mrs. Bellairs. 

‘Neither have I,” said the old gentleman, 
setting down his flat travelling case with a 
sigh of relief. ’ 

‘« Birds in their nests agree,’” quoted 
the Rev. Mr. Bellairs, who had by this time 





entered Wpon the scene with one joint of a 
bedstead balanced across his shoulder, ‘‘and 
it rea:ly seems to me as if we might do the 
same thing.” 

So Kipple Grange was let, and good, 
earnest Mrs, Kipple and Dorcas established 
themselves in two sunny rooms, facing to 
the south, where the apple boughs brushed 
against the lozenge-shaped panes of the 
casement. The Bellairs family settled 
down all over the rest of the floor, ina mis- 
cellancous, cosmopolitan sort of a way, 
mixing up birds, old china, sermon paper, 
patch-work and theology in amanner which 
amazed the precise soul of gentle Miss 
Briggs. The scientific gentleman perched 
himself on the top floor, where he could 
have a good outlook with his telescope, and 
set up his case of specimens without let or 
hindrance. And Miss Briggs herself made 
a homelike little home on the second story, 
and devoted her whole energy—not without 
a degree of success—to keeping the peace 
between Chico, the monkey, and Nip, the 
terrier. 

Mrs. Kipple, however, got tired of rural 
felicity, and returned to the city in autumn, 

Mr. Bellairs received a call to a Delaware 
parish, where peaches were thicker than 
blackberries, and the climate was as soft as 
that of Italy, and he accepted it promptly. 

‘What shall we do now?” said Miss 
Briggs, who was disposed to take a timo- 
rous view of things. 

Mr. Hyde pushed the spectacles on the 
top of his head. ‘Don’t you like the 
house?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Miss Briggs admitted. 
the house.” 

‘And don’t you consider the situation 
salubrious?” 

‘‘Certainly,” said Miss Briggs. 

‘“‘Then,” said Mr. Hyde, looking at the 
edge of his geological hammer, ‘‘why don't 
you stay here?” 

‘What, all alone by myself?” said Miss 
Briggs. 

“No,” said the scientific gentleman, 
‘“‘with me!” 

‘Good gracious!” cried Miss Briggs. 

‘**We both like the place,” said Mr. Hyde, 
‘‘we like the situation, and we like each 
other. Why shouldn’t we settle down here 
for life?” : 

‘But I have never thought of such a 
thing,” said Miss Briggs in trepidation. 

‘Think ot it now,” said Mr. Hyde, in ac- 
cents of scientific persuasion, as he laid 
down the hammer and took her black mit- 
tened hand tenderly in his. 

And Mr. Bellairs married them before he 
went away, and Kipple Grange has never 
been to let since. —Cambridge Press. 
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WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE OF 
WOMEN. 

It is a significant commentary on the pop- 
ular taste of the reading public, when, in 
order to give anattractive prospect to a for- 
eign letter, a leading journal entitles it 
‘Paris Scandal,”’ in all the glory of decora- 
tive type and conspicuous design. News- 
paper correspondence has come to be a rec- 
ognized feature of all journals, and the 
Western newspaper that boasted of its list 
of fifteen hundred regular contributors in 
this line only exhibited its ideal, if not 
wholly realistic phase. Journalistic corre- 
spondence, in its best estate, is next in im- 
portance to the editorial page itself. Its 
function as news-telling is quite superseded 
by the wire, but there remains a legitimate 
field of calm, thoughtful comment, of add- 
ed detail, and of description and criticism, 
not sufficiently indispensable to be given by 
telegraph. A marked difference is observ- 
ed between the general correspondence of 
the summer vacation and of the season. Al- 
most necessarily that of the summer must 
consist of trifles light as air, and the social 
centres that our watering-places become al- 
most as surely flavor it with more or less 
personal and fashion gossip, of which the 
best is said when it is quite harmless, Still, 
as all surface presupposes more or less depth, 
there is a field here for observation of the 
genera) trend of social life; for the study of 
individual character, and the endless phe- 
nomena of theaction and reaction of human 
pature, of which the summer correspond- 
ents of the future will doubtless avail them- 
selves. The poetry and romance of life 
will come to be interpreted, and rather than 
the ephemeral details of Miss Millionaire’s 
diamonds and displays, we shall have, it 
may be, some series of letters with the 
charm of George William Curtis’s ‘Lotus 
Eating.” For in that we have a summer’s 
record of all our attractive American re- 
sorts,—Niagara, Saratoga, the Hudson, 
Newport, Nahant, Lake George, with nev- 
er a personal allusion, never a predetermin- 
ed word of description, yet all aglow with 
the romance of life. 

The season of the more tangible and bus- 
iness-like journalistic correspondence is 
again here, and the newspaper correspond- 
ent is abroad in the land. Waiving the im- 
portant political and commercial corre- 
spondence, we find a prominent feature of 
leading journals to be the letters of women 
on the social life of the Eastern cities. 
Washington is the recognized centre of 
these contributors, and it is a matter of fact 
that, during the Congressional session, over 
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‘three hendged women betake themselves to 
that city, to send to the three hundred jour- 
nals presumably represented, their impres- 
sions of life asthe capital. To the novice 
this position would appear to be one com- 
bining wide opportunities and a pleasant 
and honorable position. For it is a trait of 
our national life that whatever may be said 
of our aristocracy of wealth, our aristocracy 
of intellect, of letters, holds its own sure 
place. This ideal view of the position of the 
woman correspondent is one by no means 
impossible to be realized. We all well 
know the position held by one iady journal- 
ist there, and that ‘‘A Woman’s Letter from 
Washington,” as it came from her pen, was 
one which, for power of thought, fine in- 
sight and facile interpretation of the social 
life, well deserved the honor it received. 
Good work is always sure to find its audi- 
ence. The room atthe top is sufficiently 
spacious to accommodate far more than us- 
ually ascend to it. But do our three hun- 
dred feminine correspondents aim at this ele- 
vation? Do they bring cultivated thought, 
untiring labor, delicate insight, to bear on 
the letters they send abroad? The question 
answers itself, and its answer is at presenta 
severe commentary on the value of women 
in journalism. ‘Commonplace as is the 
lifeof Mr. John Smith,” remarks Gail 
Hamilton, ‘‘that of Mrs. J. S. is more so,” 
and the remark is apropos to the letter of the 
average masculine or feminine Washington 
correspondent. Not that the comprehension 
of the man is necessarily greater than that 
of the woman, but hers assumes a micro- 
scopic attitude, while his partakes of the tel- 
escopic. This tendency is often her misfor- 
tune rather than her fault. She is sent with 
instructions to furnish the Daily Con- 
noisseur with ‘‘Washington gossip”—Wash- 
ington scandal, if she will—and to describe 
dresses and dinners, 

This catering toa standard of taste—real 
or imaginary—of the cifentele of the Con- 
noisseur is before her as an unwritten law. 
It is to her a matter of business—a matter, 
very likely, of bread and butter. The de- 
tails demanded of her are those most famil- 
iar to the florist, the caterer, the ladies’ 
maids, the servants of the household, and to 
them she forms a habit of going for the in- 
formation she must have. She is found in 
the ladies’ dressing rooms on the occasion 
of a grand reception or dinner, closely scan- 
ning the costumes before they appear in the 
drawlng rooms. She comes to be well 
known by sight, and in a manner utterly 
divested of dignity. The servants below, 
the ladies’ maids in attendance, have their 
proper and recognized place. The news- 
paper correspondent who has intruded here 
has not even this. 

It is not impossible, even if it seems 
slightly improbable, that a woman of deli- 
cate feeling and innate dignity may have 
drifted, by force of circumstances, into this 
humiliating position, but it is not probable 
that she will ever duplicate her first realiza- 
tion of it. Or, again, one feeling it keenly 
at first sometimes hardens herself to it, feel- 
ing it is a matter of business and finance to 
her. Now the fault of all this, aye, and the 
pity of it, is not alone that of the women 
who, having some facility with their pens, 
are not yet sufficiently strong to insist upon 
and takean honorable position in journal- 
ism. It lies largely with those journals 
which demand such pabulum for their col- 
umns, and who imagine that ‘‘Paris Scan- 
dal’ is one of the most fascinating titles at 
command for their newly arrived foreign 
letter. Ifthe reading public demand de- 
tails of fashionable life that can only come 
from the cook, the butler, or the ladies’ 
maid, then shoulda the newspapers educate 
them to a higherstandard.—ZLilian Whiting, 


oe 
WOMEN AND WINE. 

A writer in Scribner's Monthly uses the 
following strong language, which will be 
responded to by all the women who have 
suffered all over the land: 

“Of the worst foes that women have ever 
had to contend with, wine stands at the head. 
The appetite for strong drink in men has 
spoiled the lives of more women—ruined 
more homes for them, scattered more for- 
tunes for them, brought to them more shame, 
sorrow and hardship—than any other evil 
that lives. The country numbers tens of 
thousands—nay, hundreds of thousands of 
women who are widows to-day, and sit in 
hopeless weeds, because their husbands have 
been slain by strong drink.” 

“Yes,” says the Agricultural World, 
“there are hundreds of thousands of homes 
scattered all over the land, in which women 
live lives of torture, going through all the 
extremes of fear and despair, because those 
whom they love, love wine better than they 
do the women they have sworn to love. 
There are women by the thousand who 
dread to hear at the door the step that 
once thrilled them with pleasure; that step 
has learned to reel under the influence of 
the seductive poison. There are women 
groaning with pain, while we write these 
words, from bruises and brutalities inflicted 
by husbands mad by drink. There can 
be no exaggeration in any statement made 
in regard to this matter, because no human 
imagination can create anything worse than 
the truth. The sorrows of a wife with a 
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drunken son, are as near the realization of 
hell as can be reached in this world. The 
shame, the indignation, the sorrow, the 
sense of disgrace for herself and children, 
the poverty—and not unfrequently the beg- 
gary—the fear and fact of violence, the 
lingering, lifelong struggle and despair of 
countless women with drunken husbands, 
are enough to make all womeh curse wine, 
and engage unitedly to oppose it everywhere 
as the worst enemy of their sex.” 





A VALUABLE SECRET. 

It is related of Franklin that, from the wir- 
dow of his office in Philadelphia, he noticed 
a mechanic, among a number of others, at 
work on a house which was being erected 
close by, who always appeared to be in a 
merry humor, and who had a kind and 
cheerful smile for every one he met. Let 
the day be ever so cold, gloomy or sunless, 
the happy smile danced like a sunbeam on 
his cheerful countenance. Meeting him one 
day, Franklin requested to know the secret 
of his constant happy flow of spirits. 

**It’s no secret, doctor,” the man replied. 
“T’ve got one of the best of wives, and 
when I goto work she always gives me a 
kind word of encouragment and a blessing, 
with a parting kiss; and when I go home she 
is sure to meet me with a smile and a kiss 
of welcome; and then teais sure to be ready; 
and, as we chat in the evening, I find she 
has been doing so many little things during 
the day to please me, that I cannot find it 
in my heart to speak an unkind word or 
give an unkind look to any body.” 

And Franklin adds: 

‘“‘What an influence, then, hath woman 
over the heart of man, to soften it, and 
make it the fountain of cheerful emotions. 
Speak gently, then; a happy smile and a 
kind word of greeting after the toils of the 
day are over cost nothing, and go far 
toward making home happy and peaceful.” 
—Independent. 
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HOW HE GOT WATER. 

American ingenuity is proverbial. It is 
Strikingly illustrated by the following, 
which we clip from an exchange. If the 
story 1s not true, it ought to be. An Amer- 
ican arrived recently ata little hotel in a 
French provincial town. Tired and dusty 
with travel, he demanded a room and plen- 
ty of water to wash in. ‘‘Water! We have 
not a drop,” said the landlord. Muttering 
expressions of dissatisfaction, he reached 
his room, and immediately began bellowing, 
in a voice that could have been heard a mile, 
‘Fire! Fire! Fire!” A dozen servants rushed 
up stairs and into the room, bearing in their 
hands vessels of all sorts filled with water 
with which to extinguish the flames, ‘‘Ah!” 
said the guest, turning composedly upon 
them, ‘‘you may leave the water. Thank 
you, that is all.” 





witli 
“HE WHO IS ABOVE.” 

The wife of the eminent Parisian journal- 
ist, Emile de Girardin, must have been a 
woman after Milton’s own heart, if the fol- 
lowing anecdote is a true one. 

A few days after the Revolution of 1841, 
a lady who was greatly distressed about po- 
litical events and troubled as to the future, 
went to see Mme. de Girardin, whose par- 
lor was exactly underneath her husband’s 
study and work-room. 

“O my dear friend,” said the visitor, 
‘‘what terrible times we livein! What awful 
events! Who can extricate us from them?” 

“There is only one. He who is above (la 
haut) can do it!"’ responded gravely Mme. de 
Girardin. 

“Yes, that’s so—the good God, you are 
right!” 

“No! Iam speaking of Emile!” 

—__*+2o—__—_-—_ 
SHE FOUND HIM. 

The Chicago Tribune vouches for the 
truth of the following story: 

A milliner of respectability married a dis- 
sipated tailor, who abused, neglected and 
abandoned her. Several years having 
passed without a clue to his whereabouts, 
her friends advised divorce and her accept- 
ance of an advantageous offer of marriage. 

The woman persistently declined every 
offer, and when she had accumulated a 
sufficient sum, started off in the direction 
her husband was supposed to liave taken 
when he left her. At Halifax, N. 8., she 
received a slight clew, and took the steam- 
er to Portland, Me. Thence she followed 
his track to New York, where she ceased 
for many months to hear of him. Finally 
she found that he was working in Albany, 
for which place she immediately started. 

She was about a week too late; he had 
been discharged for drunkenness. Spend- 
ing her days at lucrative work and her 
evenings at detective service, the unweary- 
ing wife at length discovered that he was 
employed by a large firm in Chicago. She 
wrote there, and was answered that her hus 
band had gone away, nobody knew where. 

Not satisfied with this, she travelled to 
that city and ransacked every concern in- 
terested in the tailoring business there, until 
she met a fellow countryman who said that 
her husband, when last heard ftom, was in 





Omaha. She wrote there, got no answer, 
but went on. There she learned that he had 
left for San Francisev, where he had ob- 
tained a fine place as cutter in a large firm. 
She of course went thither, only to be 
told that her husband had been several days 
away from work, and was drinking hard. 
He had not been even to his boarding 
house. This led her to visit the station 
houses, and in one of them she ascertained 
that her husband was in jail for ten days. 
He was released and prevailed upon to re 
turn home after six years’ absence. All 
this occurred eighteen yearsago, and to-day 
the prodigal husband of yore is a strict tem- 
perance man in independent circumstances, 
a model husband and father and respected 
citizen. 
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A SMART CAT. 

Remarkable cat stories have been plenty 
in the newspapers of !ate. The Yarmouth 
Register contributes the following: 

A resident of a Western city says: ‘‘My 
next-door neighbors last winter were a well- 
to-do family. It was the custom of the 
hired girl to place a basket out at the back 
door, with a plate in it, every night, and at 
an early hour in the morning, generally be- 
fore any one was up about the place, the baker 
would leave a dozen steaming hot rolls in 
the basket forthe morning meal. During 
that terribly cold weather I was looking 
out of my window one morning, and saw 
the baker put the rolls in the basket. No 
sooner had he got out of the gate than acat 
darted out of a shed, and jumping into the 
basket, spread itself over the hot rolls, and 
was soon enjoying a nice nap. When the 
girl arose and started to open the door, 
the cat leaped out and disappeared from 
view. After that I, of course, watched, and 
for weeks the cat warmed itself over the 
rolls as regularly as the day came. The 
family were never any the wiser, and I 
presume the rolls tasted just as good to 
them as if pussy hadn’t roosted on them.” 





Worthless Stuff, 

Not so fast, my friend; if you could see the 
strong, healthy, blooming men, women and 
children that have been raised from beds of 
sickness, suffering and almost death, by the 
use of Hop Bitters, you would say ‘“Glori- 
ous and invaluable remedy’ See other col- 
umn.—Philadelphia Press. 


DISEASES CURED 


By the Electro-Magnetic Treatment, at 
No. 19 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., by Dr. George 
W. Rhodes, 





> 


Who thoroughly understands his business. His gen- 
ial disposition, large sympathies, and strong vital 
magnetism, win at once upon his patients, and pe- 
culiarly fit him to treat a class of diseasesin which 
nervous irritability are marked features. 

He has had under his treatment during the last 
fifteen years, patients distinguished in the medical 


and legal professions and in literature, among them, 
some of the most wealthy and influential men and 
women in this country. 


Dr. Ruopes has made a special study of Paralysis, 
Epilepsy, Brain and Nervous Diseases, Hysteria, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Sciatica, Liver, 
Heart, Lung and Blood Diseases, and has been sin- 
gularly successful in their treatment. 

Of all the patients he has treated during the last 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. Gregg, of Boston, has 
died, and his case was complicated with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles, making recovery at 
his age, seventy-three, impossible, but that his life 
was prolonged and made more comfortable by the 
treatment, was gratefully acknowledged by his fami- 


ly, and admitted by his former medical advisers. 
His own opinion or Dr. Ruopes, as @ physician, was 
expressed not only in placing himself under his care, 


but by sending for his niece, a distinguished literary 
lady, who with her mother were both patients of Dr. 
Ruopes, and were restored to health. 

One more case we will mention,—a son of the late 
Prof. Miller, of Amherst College, was brought to 
Dr. Ruopes, almoet completely paralyzed, so that 
even his mouth and tongue were involved, his limbs 
were drawn up, and feet twisted by contraction of 
the cords; his brain and heart were both affected, 
the latter to such an extent, that you could hear it 
beatin an adjoining room, In fact the boy was 
given over todie by the physicians attending him. 
Finally, as a last resort, his mother brought him to 
Dr. Ruones, andin twelve weeks, under his treat- 
ment, he was entirely cured, andis now in perfect 
health. His cure was regarded by his relatives as al. 
most miraculous; but the facts, as stated above, are 
too well known to admit of doubt. 

Tnat ripe and profound scholar, Pror. CALyIn E, 
Srowk, the husband of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
became completely paralyzed, and was taken to Dr. 
Ruopes, who within afew months’ time restored him 
to perfect health. Prof. Stowe has shown his grati- 
tude to Dr. Ruopes, by sending him over one hun- 
dred patients, every one of whom have been cured 
by his treatment. 

The Hon. Writi1AM D. Hooxenr, of San Francisco, 
Cal., was brought to Boston, expressly to be placed 
under Dr. Ruopes’ care and treatment, after being 
given up as incurable by many of our most promi- 
nent physicians, both at home and abroad. After 
being under Dx. Ruopxs’ treatment five months, he 
was restored to health, and returned to his home a 
happy man, 

We might mention hundreds of like cases, but we 
deem it unnecessary, as Dr. Ruopes’ successful treat- 
ment of all diseases is known from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 

If you are aMicted with any of the ills of this life, 
call upon Dr. Ruopes, at Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., and try his Electric or Magnetic Treatment. 
Business men and ladies down town will find it con- 
venient to call and take treatment, 


PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 


For Shuttle Sewing Machines, 











Any Number, 50 to 100, White or Black. 
They are ALL READY to put into the Shuttle 
PERFECTLY WUUND, and improve the looks of 
the work and strengthen the seam. Sample box, 
containing 200 yards, sent postpaid for 7 cents. In 
ordering, mention name Of machine and number of 


thread. 
MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
23 and 25 Thomas St., N. Y., 248 Chestnut 
8t., Phila., 276 Devonshire St., Boston, 





ANTHEM BOOKS. 


Anthem Har . ($1.25). W. O. Perkins. 
Emerson's Book of Anthems. «s:.2. 


1.25). Johnson, 


American Anthem Book. feiceysaviey: 
Gem Gleaner. ($1.00.) J. M. Chadwick. 
Perkins’ Anthem Book. ¢s:..0. 


At this season, choirs are much in need of new 
Anthems. In the above five books will be found all 
that possibiy can be needed, and of the very best 

uality. 

. Excellent Anthems and easy Choruses will also be 
found in Emerson's new HERALD oF Praise ($1.00); 
in J. P. Cobb’s Festiva Cuorvus Book ($1.25); in 
Zerrahn’s INDEX ($1.00); in Tourgee’s CHorus 
Cuo1x ($1.50); in Perkins’ Tempie ($1.00); and in 
Emerson's Voices or WorsuiP ($1.00). 


— MUSICAL SOCIETIES — 
Should begin to practice some good Cantata, as 
Joseph’s Bondage ($1.00). Chadwick. 
Christmas (80 cents). Gutterson. 

There are many others. SEND FoR Lists! 
— DO NOT FORGET —— 


That the IDEAL [75 cents], by Emerson, is the book 
of the season for Singing Classes. 

Any book mailed for Retail Price. Liberal reduc- 
tion for quantities. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girls at CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 





The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
full confinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE me.ts the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fuifillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 

Catalogues giving full particulars can be had at the 
office ot this paper or at the school. 

NOTMAN PHOTOGRAPH CO., 

BOSTON, 
Beg to inform their Cambridge patrons that their 
only place of business in this vicinity is at 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON, 
Where specimens of their work can be seen. 


WM. NOTMAN, 
Montreal, $ ° 





President. 


J. CAMPBELL, 
Director and Manager, Boston. 





Branches, . Albany, N. Y., New Haven, Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


Frederick Douglass 


Written by himself. E.Lecanrity ILLUSTRATED. 
This work contains an account of his early life asa 
slave, and his complete history to the present time, 
interspersed with many thrilling anecdotes of his 
career. The hundreds of thousands who have been 
charmed by the eloquence of this wonderful man 
will highly prize the work. In this book the value 
of historical truth and the absorbing interest of ro- 
mance are combined in one. PARK PUBLISHING 
CO., Hartford, Conn. 


~NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


‘A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says 
William Henry Channing. 

“The best of all books on woman's duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 








New cheap edition, paper binding.......-.25 cents. 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial.. $1.00. 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


- GAMES; — 
Of English & Bible History. 


BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY GIFT. 


“Charming games, full of instruction and amuse- 
ment.”—Frances E. Willard. 

“Of all the games ever invented for children and 
those of more mature age, these seem co me to unite 
the moet merits.""—N. Y. Paper. 





Price of each, 50 cents; postage free. Small stamps 
received. Mention this paper, and address 
Mrs. A. H. BIRCH, 
Lindsborg, McPherson Co., Kan. 


Barrett's Dye House, 


56 Temple Place, .. Boston, 








Laces and Lace Goods of every description cleans. 
ed or dyed, 1n the best possible manner. 
Feathers cleansed or dyed to give perfect satisfac- 


tion. 

Kid Gloves cleansed or dyed black. 

Dry cleansing in all its branches. Carpets thor- 
oughly steam scoured, at the low rate of 6 c: nts per 
yard. BARRETT & BROTHER. 

N. B.—Leave orders for Carpets at the Offica We 
wil] send for and return them, 43 3m in 





NEW BOOKS. 


Synnove Solbakken. 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Translated b: 
f. R. B. ANDERSON, with a Biographical 
so of Bjornson and a fine portrait. 16mo. 
The first volume of an authorized American edi- 
tion of the novels of this eminent Norwegian writer. 
Prof. Anderson says of it: “It atonce made a pro- 
found impression, and established his reputation both 
at home and abroad, not only on account of the sim- 
ple and charming plot, but also for the short, direct, 
pithy, saga style in which it was written.” 


Friends: A Duet. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,"’ “‘Hedged In,” etc. Ina new and at 
tractive style of binding. $1.25. 

Every new story by Miss Phelps extends her re 
utation, and adds to the army of her readers and ad- 
mirers. “Friends’’ will be found one of the most in- 
teresting and noteworthy stories she has yet written, 
ond, eS doubtless be in great demand for summer 
reading. 


The Theistic Argument as_af- 


fected by Recent Theories. 


By J, L. DIMAN, late Professor of History at Brown 
niversity. Edited by Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, 
of Yale College. 8vo. $2.00. 

An important work, discussing with great ability 
and remarkable candor the theories of Darwin, Spen- 
cer, Huxley, and other writers of eminence, whose 
views have gained wide currency, and whose systems 
are regarded as more or less directly opposed to the 
theory of apersonal God. The vigorous reasoning 
is clothed in language of great precision ana beauty. 


England Without and Within. 


By RICHARD GRANT WHITE, author of “Words 
and their Uses,”’ ““Every-day English," etc, $2.00 
This book includes. beside other papers, the ad- 

mirable essays on salient features of Englisn life, 
character, and society which have recently appeared 
inthe Atlantic Monthly. It is so rich in acute and 
thoughtful observation, and is so attractively written, 
that it cannot fail to instruct and charm a multitude 
of readers. 


The Philosophy of Carlyle. 
By EDWIN D. MEAD. Ivol.,16mo. $1.00. 


This thoughtful book will recall tne public atten- 
tion from the unfortunate ‘““Reminiscences” of Car- 
lyle to those works of his which have long and justly 
been accounted classics and epoch-making books. 
It is a careful, thorough survey of Carlyle’s career as 
awriter, in order to estimate justly his rank, charac- 
teristics, and value as athinker. It will be read with 
pn oy and gratitude by all who admire Carlyle’s 
genias. 


A Gentleman of Leisure. 


A Novel, by EDGAR FAWCETT, author of “A 
Hopelees Case.”’ “Little Classic’ style. $1.00. 
Mr, Fawcett’s excellent novel, ‘A Hopeless Case,’ 

attracted no little attention last summer by the fresh 

and pleasing story it told, and by its engaging style. 

“A Gentleman of Leisure” is a story of equal inter- 

est, and will be a favorite book at seaside and coun- 

try resorts this season. 


Longfellow Leaflets. 


Selections from the works of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Wita illustrations. 12mo. 50 cents. 
These “Leaflets’’ comprise short poems and prose 

passages from Longfellow’s writings. They are 

bound in a pamphlet, and are also put up in a box in 
single leaves for distribution and use in schools 





These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish- 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
Boston. 
THE sTORY 


——OF THE— 


MANUSCRIPTS 


REV. GEO. E. MERRILL. 


Illustrated with fac-similes of the various New Tes 
tament Manuscripts. 


$1.00, 





Price, ° . 


SHAKESPEARE 
Birthday Book, 


ILLUSTRATED, 


PLAIN, . 75. GILT, . 9%. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


So as by Fire. 


By MARGARET SYDNEY. Author of “Five Lit 
tle Peppers.”” 12mo. Illustrated. $1.25. 

This bright story is brimful of life and written in 
astyle both elastic and vigorous. It will be found 
thoroughly interesting and admirably adapted to 
Sunday schools. 


Choice New Books. 


UNCLE MARK’S AMARANTASS. By Annie G. 
TRABD . 00nc ccc svceweecsoeseesede ceccccccccces 10 
FOR MACK’S.SAKE, By S.J. Burke........ 1.25 
HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By Harriet 
D. Slidell Mackenzie. e.e..esccccceseseessees 1:50 
THE ONLY WAY OUT. By Mrs. Jennie F. 
Wiling.........+- scccceccccsesccesecseseses 1,00 
SOME CURIOUS SCHOOLS, Various Authors 1.00 
NEXT THINGS. By Pansy.......seseceeceses 1.00 
MRS. HARPER’S AWAKENING. By Pansy. 1.00 
TWO YOUNG HOMESTEADERS. By Mrs. 
Theo. R. Jemmess.....ccesccesscccccesesssee 1.50 
SO AS BY FIRE. By Margaret Sidney........ 1.25 
THE STORY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. By 
Rev. G. E. Merrill......s.cees seresecscesess 1,00 
DAVID LIVINGSTON. By John 8. Roberts.. 1.50 
PRINCE AND PAGE. By Miss Charlotte M. 
VORBS. 0000 cocceccccccccccce erccccccccccses SMB 
LITTLE DUKE. By Miss Charlotte M. Yonge 1.25 
GOLDEN DEEDS. My Miss Charlotte M. 
VeRQdewcccces cccsecceescessscceMascccosses S50 
SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY TEXT BOOK.. 90 





D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS! 


FRANELIN STREET, BOSTON, 





The Children’s Treasure. 
The Glad Year Round. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By Miss A. G. Plymton. 

Square 8vo, with illuminated covers, Price $2.50, 

A series of new poems, admirably adapted to please 
both young and old; quaint, original, and amusing. 
Fully illustrated. 

“The star gift of the year for little folks. , . The 
wonderful grace of outline and daintiness of color- 
ing have probably not been equalled in any of the 
holiday books in this country.”°—[Andrew's Ameri- 
can Queen. 

“A gem in its way that has really surprised us,” 
—|Hartford_ Courant. 





A New Novel bv the Author of “One 
Summer,’ 


Aunt Serena, 
~ BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD. 1 vol. 12mo, 
1.25. 

“Setting aside its fascination asa story, it is a 
light, fresh, clean-cut piece of literary work, uncon- 
ventional in tone and independent in spirit... Miss 

. Howard is entitled to a high place among the best 
writers of American fiction.”"—Boston Transcript. 

‘A second novel, which is better than her first, 
and which differs from it almost as widely as if it 
were the work of another hand.’’—Boston Budget. 

Issued with the Approval of Mr. Emerson and his 
Family. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson: 
Hls IFE, WRITINGS, AND PHILOSOPHY. 
BY Seones WILLIS COOKE. 1 vol. crown 8v0. 





“The book has been corrected in its personal state 
ments by a member of Mr. Emerson’s family, aftd 
will be taken generally as a substantial and authori- 
tative volume, the faithful gleanings of a faithful 
disciple. Much matter which has been putin type 
at least once, but is not to be fonnd in Mr. Emerson's 
volumes, is here brought together, to illustrate criti- 
cal passages in the career of this remarkable man, 
and the public will generally concede, on reading 
what Mr. Cooke has to say, that he isa most excel- 
lent Boswell.”"—N. Y. Times. 

“Mr. Cooke has given to this book long and faith- 
ful study, and some high authorities who have exam- 
ined the MSS. promise it a permanent place in litera- 
ture.”"—Unity, Chicago. 

“Tt contains a great deal of matter not included in 
any volume of Mr. Emerson’s hitherto published.”"— 
Boston Budget. 





Leaves of Grass, 
WALT WHITMAN'S COMPLETE POEMS, 

Containing all the matter comprised in his former 

volumes, with his. latest poems. With portrait, 

lvol. 12mo. $2.00. 

The first and only complete edition of the works 
of the “good gray poet” will be heartily welcomed 
by his numerous admirers, 





Eleanor Maitland. 


A Novel, By MRS. CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. 
lvol. 16mo, $1.25. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
NEW BOOKS. 


He Giveth His Beloved Sleep, 


By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. With 
full-page and letter-press illustrations from designs 
by Miss L. B. HUMPHREY, engraved by AN- 
DREW. Small 4to, English cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 
Uniform with the series of illustrated hymns and 

poems: “Nearer my God, to thee,” “Abide with 

me,”’ “The breaking waves dashed high,’ “Rock of 
ages,’ “‘O why should the spirit of mortal be proud?’ 

‘Home, sweet home.” 

Each new volume increases the populanty of this 
series. 








Hannah Jane, 


By DAVID ROSS LOCKE (Rev. Petroleum V. Nas- 
by.) With fuli-page and Itter-press illustrations 
from original derigns, and printed at the Universi 
ty Press on paper made expressly for the purpose, 

oyal octavo, rich English cloth, full gilt, $1.50, 
A well-known literary critic says: ‘lt is certainly 
one of the best things that the famous Rev. Petroleum 

VY. Nasby ever produced. It has the extraordinary at- 

traction of being in popular and excellent verse. It 

is real life and true n.ture. It touches a chord that 
will vibrate everywhere; a subject near the heart of 
many and in the experience of all. It touches it 
with honesty, frankness, ahd self-condemnation, 
that stings with conviction while it thrills with ad- 
miration. And withal it is so oy human, 
that while a tear gathers in the eye a smile will trem- 
ble on the lips, and the heart be made better and 
happier, and the head receive a fresh motive towards 
justice and common sense. The illustrations, too, 

are beuuti ul! ‘Hannah Jane’ will have thousands of 

readers, and every reader a friend.”’ * 


Young Americans in Japan; 
OR, THE ADVENTURKS OF THE JEWETT 
FAMILY AND THEIR FRIEND 
OTO NAMBO. 

By EDWARD GREEY. With one hundred and 
seventy full-page and letter-press illustrations, 
Royal octavo, 7x914 inches. Handsomely illumi- 
nated cover, $1.50; cloth, black and gold, $2.50, 
This is the champion young folks’ book of the 

year. The story 1s told by one who has travelled ex- 

tensively in Japan. Everything described is unique 
or wonderful. The illustrations are numerous and 
graphic, and the adventures interesting and humor- 


ous, 
OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW BOOK. 


Up the River; 
OR, YACHTING ON THE MISsISSIPPI. 


16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. Being the sixth 
and last volume of the Great Western Series. 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE’S NEW BOOK. 


The Pocket Rifle. 


16mo, cloth, iliustrated, $1.25. Being the fifth 
volume of the Silver Medal Stories. 


The Four-footed Lovers. 


By FRANK ALBERTSON. Illustrated from ortgi- 
nal designs, by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 4to, illumi- 
nated sides, $1.00. 

- This book, while affording much pleasure by its 
bright and taking character, both in story and pic- 
tures, presents also some capital studies of Natural 
History for little folks. 


Young Folks’ Robinson Crusoe 
By ALADY. Edited by OLIVER OPTIC, with nu- 
merous full-page and letterpress illustrations. 
Boards, illuminated sides, $1.25. 
This is a companion volume to Dr. Eliot's “Storie 
from the Arabian Nights."’ 
Catalogues free on application. Books sent pos 
paid on receipt of orien” . 


Lee and Shepard, 
PUBLISHERS, 


47 Franklin Street, e' <6 





Boston, 
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communications for the Woman's JouRNAL 

ot : to its editorial manaczement, 

frusibe addresed t he Editors of the Woman's 
OURNAL. 


ttances, and re to the 


7 west be 
P.O. orders may be sent at our risk. 
sent in letters not registered will be at the 


risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit orderis re- 
ecived by the publisher todiscontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 


Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
iration of their subscriptions and to f money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








HOW TO BE REGISTERED. 

The board of registrars of voters, 30 
Pemberton square, Boston, have given us 
the following official information, for the 
benefit of women wishing to be registered 
as voters for school committee: 


«* All women (not already registered this 
year) who registered last year on other than 
poll-tax bills, must appear at the office of 
the Registrars or Assistant Registrars, and 
present the evidence of their right to regis- 
ter, on or before Nov. 29, 1881, on which 
day registration for municipal election ceas- 
es, at ten o’clock P. M.” 

‘* All those who registered last year on 

ll-tax bills of 1880, and are also 

or 1881, will find their names on the lists 
ublished and posted by the Registrars of 
Voters as required by law.” L. 8. 





THE LAST FOUR WEEKS. 

The work for and by women is amazing 
and cheering, and it ali looks toward Suf- 
frage. Within the last four weeks there 
have been held the Women’s Congress, 
which discussed, ably and well, papers on 
topics of popular and permanent interest. 
It continued its sessions three days, with 
full audiences and increasing interest. 
The newspapers said, ‘“‘the women of the 
Congress were not going to Buffalo to howl 
for Woman Suffrage.” But one who had a 
part in the doings of the Congress said, in 
her speech at Louisville, that, as all roads 
lead to Rome, so all the papers read at Buf- 
falo led straight to the Suffrage question, 
and brought up there at last. The Coagress 
was itself an argument for Suffrage for wo- 
men. 

The next week came the valuable and 
effective meetings of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association at Louisville, which 
have been sufficiently reported in these col- 
umns. 

At the same time the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union was holding its sessions 
in Washington, with its face so set toward 
Woman Suffrage, that the society itself had 
to leave a few of the less clear-sighted ones 
to follow later by the same road to forward 
the temperance cause. 

In New York City the National Prohibi- 
tion Conference, striving for a political par- 
ty, avowed itself for Suffrage in a strong 
resolution. 

The Oregon Woman Suffrage Society 
held its eleventh annual meeting, to which 
a host of excellent citizens seem to have 
gone up, including clergymen, laymen, law- 
yers, editors, men and women, and our own 
townsman, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., all 
intent on making public sentiment in favor 
of the pending constitutional amendment. 

The lower House of the Washington Ter. 
ritory Legislature passed a bill giving the 
right of Suffrage to women, by a vote of 
13 to 11. A similar bill was defeated in the 
upper House by 7 to 5, but it will come up 
in another shape, and it is believed it will 
pass. 

- Nebraska was organizing county Suffrage 

Societies, and working in wise ways to for- 
ward the passage of the amendment in that 
State, men and women codperating in the 
most cordial and effective manner. 

In the sixth district of Indiana, where the 
first Woman Suffrage society in the world 
‘was organized thirty years ago, a series of 


seven meetings were in progress, including |: 


an anniversary of the thirtieth year since 
they began their organized work. {In the 
southern part of that State, Mrs. Helen M. 
Gougar was holding local and county meet- 
ings to forward both the Suffrage and Tem 
perance amendments. 

In Illinois, a convention was called by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, who edits 
with great credit a department, ‘‘Woman’s 
Kingdom,” in the Inter-Ocean, to form a 
State Suffrage society. The report of this 
has not reached us. 

The Iowa Suffrage Society held its annual 
meeting. So did the Rhode Island society. 
Miss Eastman was carrying the good gospel 
of Woman Suffrage into southern Kentucky, 
while here in Massachusetts, the voters in 
the town of Templeton, leading the way for 
other voters, adopted a resolution to request 
the Representative of that district to influ- 
ence the Legislature in favor of Municipal 
Suffrage for women. 

All this has been done in a single month. 


‘The combat deepens.” The signs ate full 
of promise. We have only to work and 
wait. But we must work. L. 8. 





ANOTHER VICTORY.—DEFEAT OF CABOT 
LODGE. - 


We congratulate the Woman Suffrage and 
Temperance voters of the First Essex Sen- 
atorial District upon the defeat of Henry 
Cabot Lodge, a conservative Republican, 
and the election of John R. Baldwin, a pro- 
gressive Democrat, in his stead. 

This result was achieved largely by Re- 
publican votes. It is a stinging rebuke of 
Mr. Lodge, for his attempt at Worcester to 
exclude Mrs. Livermore from the conven- 
tion. It is also a gratifying rebuke of the 
methods whereby his caucus nomination 
was obtained. 

John R. Baldwin, elected as Senator over 
Henry Cabot Lodge, is a young man, about 
tweyty-seven years of age, and he secures 
now almost his first introduction into pub- 
lic life. He is a native of Lynn, a lawyer 
by profession, a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege, and has been a member of the school 
board for three years past, the last two 
holding the position of chairman. He has 
been identified with the Greenback party, 
prominently, for three or four years past, 
although his first party affiliations were 
with the Republicans. He is an excellent 
speaker. Mr. Baldwin is the first Demo- 
cratic Senator from this district for ten 
years, Thomas Ingalls, of Marblehead, serv- 
ing in 1871. Mr. Baldwin has never before 
been identified, in any way, with the Dem- 
ocratic party. 

Three members of the Republican State 
Committee were active in opposing Mrs. 
Livermore. Two of these, Samuel Hoar 
and Henry Cabot Lodge, have since come 
forward as candidates for the Legislature, 
and have been remanded to private life. 
Theodore Bates, of North Brookfield, the 
third who opposed her, is in training for a 
Congressional nomination next year, but 
the friends of Woman Suffrage and Tem- 
perance will not be likely to regard his as- 
pirations with favor. 

We ask our third party friends to consid- 
er these two cases, which contain a valua- 
ble political lesson. As a separate party, 
our friends would have been powerless. 
The 348 votes cast for John W. Berry, in 
Lynn, elected nobody. But acting inside 
our respective parties, as Republicans and 
Democrats, they held the balance of pow- 
er. Inthe case of Mr. Hoar, they went to 
the caucuses, and there defeated his nomi- 
nation and displaced him from the State 
committee. In the case of Mr. Lodge, fail- 
ing to prevent his nomination, they secured 
the nomination of a liberal Democrat and 
elected him at the polls. 

The same tactics, with far less expense 
of time and money than are yearly expend- 
ed in making third party nominations, 
would give us a Legislature pledged to Wo- 
man Suffrage and Temperance. UH. B. B. 
oo 

MAKRIED. 

At San Francisco, Cal., on the 21st ult., 
Mr. William Otto Henn, of San Francisco, 
was married to Miss Louise Isburgh Bowles, 
daughter of Revs. B. F. and Ada C. Bowles, 
of Boston, the ceremony being performed 
by Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D. D. 


IN MEMORIAM. 








Henry H. Bond, of Northampton, a young 
lawyer of eminence, and a firm friend of 
Woman Suffrage and Prohibition, died at 
Millborough, Va., last Saturday morning, 
aged thirty-four. He was the founder and 
editor of the Hampshire Co, Journal, assist- 
ed by his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Powell Bond, 
and his brother-in-law, Aaron Powell. The 
past four years of his life have been spent 
in the South, in a brave but futile effort to 
overcome the malady to which he succumb- 
ed. The funeral services, at the residence 
of his brother, D. W. Bond, in Florence, 
last Tuesday, were conducted by Rev. W. 
H. Spencer. A beautiful and touching trib- 
ute tohis home life was given by Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer. In the untim’ jy 
death of Mr. Bond, reform in Me sar hu- 
setts has lost one of its brightest an7, most 
promising advocates, N. BB. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Therule forbidding the employment of 
married women a8 teachers in the Chicago 
schools has been cancelled. 


Mrs. Abba G. Woolson’s lectures on ‘‘For- 
eign Historic Influence on English Litera- 
ture” are highly praised. Mrs. Woolson is 
a native of Maine. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore gave her new 
lecture on ‘*The Coming Man” at the town 
hall in Melrose, last Monday evening. It 
was a@ great success. 


Miss Robinson has opened an office in 
Pemberton square for the transaction of 
such legal business as may be done without 
being admitted:to practice as an attorney at 
law. Upon this adjudication of the law as 
it is, the question will doubtless be taken to 
the Legislature on its merits, and an effort 














made to secure a change in the law. 








Mrs. Susie C. Vogl has come home 
much improved in health, and hopes soon 
to resume her efficient work in the adver- 
tising department of the Woman’s JouR- 
NAL. 


Smoking at the polls was forbidden last 
Saturday. The city government deserve 
great praise for this reform. Evidently ‘‘the 
coming woman,” like other notable events, 
‘casts her shadow before.” 


There are men at Yale College from 
Wales, India, Scotland, New Brunswick, 
Canada, Turkey, Chili, China, Japan, Nor- 
way, Honolulu, and thirty-six States of the 
Union. But not a woman of this or any 
other country is permitted to share any of 
the advantages of Yale. 


The annual meeting of the Woman's 
Missionary Society, of Litchfield county, 
auxiliary to the New Haven branch of the 
woman’s board, was held at Norfolk, Ct, on 
the 14th ult. There wasa large attendance, 
the meeting being addressed by Mrs. Hard- 
ing, of India, and Miss Anna Felicina, a 
native of Turkey. 


In New York, Nov. 3, the Woman Suf- 
frage State executive committee issued an 
address to the voters of that city, rejoicing 
that all but one of the New York members 
of the Legislature who voted against Wo- 
man Suffrage have been dropped in making 
the nominations, while many who voted in 
favor are renominated. 


We note witb regret, that Abel G. Courtis 
has retired from the editorship of the Lynn 
Transcript which he has held fourteen years. 
He has made a good paper. It has always 
been on the side of equal rights for women, 
and of good morals in every respect. We 
have always regarded it as an ally, and 
looked for it each week, to feel its kindly 
and uplifting influence, 


The WomaAn’s JouRNAL had an eye to 
business when it arranged its mourning 
draperies in memory of the dead President. 
‘‘He voted in Congress to give Suffrage to 
women” was the legend that appeared be- 
neath a draped portrait of the deceased. 
Suppose some tobacco manufacturer had 
been equally alert, and displayed a motto 
something like this: ‘‘He voted in Congress 
to raise the duty on tobacco.” How would 
folks have fancied it?—Gardner News. 


A conference of some five or six women 
who are opposed to bringing the question 
of Suffrage into the temperance work, and 
who had hitherto identified themselves with 
the Woman’s National Christian Temper- 
ance Union, was held at Washington on 
Monday. It resulted in the formation of a 
new society, which will be called ‘“The Wo- 
man’s Evangelical Temperarce Associa- 
tion.” Mrs. Riley, of the District of Colum- 
bia, was elected president, and Mrs. Kenney, 
of Michigan, corresponding secretary. 


Rev. 8. W. Bush began a course of free 
lectures on the political history of the Unit- 
ed States at the chapel of the Union for 
Christian Work last week. His subject 
was ‘‘The Early Discoverers, Explorers and 
Settlers.” He traced the progress of the 
early Spaniards, French and English in 
their occupation of the country. The next 
lecture will be given on the third Thursday 
of this month, and they will be continued 
the first and third Thursdays of each month, 
and will be worthy of the attention of stu- 
dents of history. 


There was no “split” in the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
With 248 delegates from thirty-three States, 
about six women of minor prominence ‘‘se- 
ceded.” Susan B. Anthony was not in the 
convention, save to be introduced, and i, 
no wise influenced its deliberations. Tye 
Southern delegates stood by withon; excep. 
tion. The subject of the bal’ 4+ was left 
free and open for States to W' or for if they 
thonght best. : It wasa “grand and harmo- 
nious convention and ¢. «polt” heralded 


_- ponies ooh gg two days later, and was 


ates of the Woman’s Christian 
— Union have vainly searched 
or lt, 


The convention was not, as many had 
conjectured it would be, a national con- 
sultation of strong-minded women in ill-fit- 
ting petticoats, whose prime object was the 
elevation of the feminine prerogative. It 
was a plain business meeting of cultured la- 
dies, who had in view the accomplishment 
of an object which they considered the sim 
ple furtherance of their rights as members 
of a common humanity. One noticeable 
fact among the delegates is that ninety per 
cent. of them are married ladies. It must 
be admitted that the general conception of 
what a Woman Suffrage convention is like 
is altogether wrong. The term ‘‘strong- 
minded old maid” has heretofore, by those 
unacquainted with the character of such 
conventions, been freely applied to the par- 
ticipants. The impression, indeed, seems to 
have been general that an advocate of wo- 
man’s rights must of necessity wear her hair 
short, and sport pantaloons. How very erro- 
neous these impressions are is attested by the 
appearance of the handsomely dressed and 
thoroughly womanly ladies who, for the 
past two days have taken part in the pro- 
ceedings at the Opera House. —Lowisville 
Courier Journal’. 





SECOND DAY 
—or— 


The Louisville Convention. 


MORNING SESSION. 

The annual meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association reassembled 
Wednesday at 11 o’clock A.M. The day’s 
proceedings were exceedingly interesting, 
and the audience, which, as before, was 
made up principally of ladies, listened with 
the keenest appreciation and mar<ed enthu- 
siasm. There were several new arrivals 
among the delegates, among whom were 
Miss Mary F. Eastman, of Lowell, Mass., 
Mrs. Helen Gougar, of Lafayette, Ind., and 
Rev. Anna Oliver, of Brooklyn. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
president, Dr. Mary F. Thomas, and fol- 
lowing reports from associations were read 
by Dr. Blackwell and Miss Leuellen: 

REPORT FROM MARYLAND. 


ABERDEEN, HarrorpD Co., Mp., 
Oct, 15, 1881. 

The general current of thought in Maryland 
in regard to the position of womea is one of 
progress. In the Legislature, while the 
question of the ballot has never been con- 
sidered, nevertheless the position of women 
in regard to property-holding has been 
gradually modified, until the rights of wo- 
men are as fully protected as anywhere in 
the nation. A woman’s — to hold prop- 
erty separately from her husband and to 
conduct business, to sue and be sued in her 
own name, is fully recognized by the law 
and courts. The right to the guardianship 
of minor children is placed in her hands, 
while, in case of a judicial separation, the 
wife has the same claim as the husband to 
the children, the decision being in the 
hands of fhe court. In fact, about all that 
survives of the common law disability of 
women, is the law of tenancy by dower and 
by courtesy, assigning to the wifea third 
only of the husband’s property for life, no 
matter if it was all earned by their joint la- 
bor; while the husband holds the whole of 
the wife’s by the same tenure. 

At the bar, and in the pulpit, and in the 
school, woman’s place is daily becomin 
more assured. Judge Magruder’s refusa 
to admit Mrs. Lockwood to practice in 
the courts of Prince George’s county, was 
5 army 4 followed by her admission by 
Judge Miller in Howard county, and the 
latter judge's action was confirmed by the 
Court of Appeals, and now stands as the 
judgment of the highest tribunal of the 
State of Maryland, so that the question of 
woman’s right at the bar is settled, as far as 
the courts can settle it. 

In the pulpit no preacher can secure larger 
audience or a more respectful hearing than 
women. Their position is secure as long 
as they do not ask for regular pastorates 
and regular salaries; when they do there 
will be trouble. In the schools, about sixty 
per cent. of the teachers of the State are la- 
dies. That in all cases they shall receive 
the same wages as men when they do the 
sume work is no longer a question, but is 
as much a matter of settled policy as the 
biennial session of the Legislature. The 
good old cry, still heard in some States, 
‘that women can afford to work for less 
than men,” and that ‘‘men only can man- 
age the rough winter schools,” is no longer 
beard in Maryland. In this respect wo- 
man’s place is secure. 

Of direct Suffrage work there is little 
being done. The efforts of the Suffrage 
workers are directed to objects that prom- 
ise more immediate results. The temper- 
ance people are pushing the prohibition 
movement, and it is proving a splendid ed- 
ucator in the cause of human equality. 
The process is much what a local politician 
recently described as ‘‘capturing the State 
by detail.” Eight counties are secured out 
of twenty-three, and youcan daily hear the 
conviction expressed that all that is need- 
ed to close the dram-shops is woman’s vote. 
At the State Alliance meeting in April, 
with over 1000 delegates, representing every 
county, every grade of society, every color, 
an@ both sexes, references to Woman Suf- 
‘rage were yg! applauded, while Mrs. 
Harper and Mrs. Brown held the attention 
of the audience as few men could do. The 
temperance agitation is thus useful in two 
ways—for its effect on liquor legislation and 
as the most efficient educator in the Suffrage 
work, 

To sum up the matter, there is plenty of a 
sort of Suffrage sentiment which is ready 
to sail into the haven of equal rights ‘on 
flowery beds of ease.” There is very little 
of the sort that is ready to ‘‘fight to win tbe 
prize or sail through bloody seas,” 

We have no Suffrage association; every 
one is acting on his own account. The 
writer attempted to get into communication 
with some of the Suffragists last winter for 
the purpose of securing an organization, 
but it came to nothing. The feeling seems 
to be that equal Suifrage, like the millenni- 
um, is something very desirable, but scarce- 
ly to be obtained in this life, so scarcely 
worth working for; while right in the ab- 
stract, there is so little hope of ever mak- 
ing ita concrete possibility that there is no 
use in working very hard for it. 

Personally, the writer’s knowledge covers 
two counties, Cecil and Hartford. In each 
there is a strong Woman Suffrage senti- 
ment, but, like Republican majorities in 
Mississippi, itis not available. The chief 
influence to keep it alive is the village and 
school district lyceums. No question will 
secure a larger audience or more attentive 
listeners. It is hard, however, to find any 
one who will speak on the negative. The 
writer having spoken to crowded houses in 
at least twenty places in those counties 
during the last year, hopes that his words 
have not been ng wasted. Could we 
have some popular Jady speaker to make a 
thorough canvass of the State I believe 
there is no State that would repay it better. 
Such a speaker would have to labo: largely 
for the love of it, but so do all missionaries, 
and, unlike many missionaries, she would 
be sure of a respectful hearing. 

Maryland is on the eve of 4 political rev- 





olution. The elements which have held 
the State so long, often by fraud, are split- 
ting into factions, and there is a chance for 
a rearrangement of parties on a new basis, 
In the threatened break-up there is hope for 
the Suffrage movement to come to the 
front. 

With my most earnest wishes ‘for the 
success of the Louisville meeting, and the 
early triumph of the cause in every State, 
I assure you that while absent in the body 
I shall panes in the spirit. May the 
God of justice, truth and right—the God 
of universal progress, be with you and all 
workers in the cause of human rights until 
victory is complete. Yours fraternally, 

JoHn A, CALHouN. 


REPORT FROM ARKANSAS. 


EvREKA SPRINGS, ARK., 
Oct. 21, 1881. 

_ Our society is still so young, we have but 
little progress to report. A reform of this 
kind must necessarily be of slow growth in 
Arkansas. We are only laying the founda. 
tions now, but believe they are laid broad 
and deep. Just now we need counsels and 
encouragement to aid us until strong enough 
to stand alone. Our first report must, 
therefore, be more in the form of a petition. 
I do not understand your manner ef con- 
ducting business, but if your rules will per- 
mit, we should be very grateful for the fol- 
lowing favors; First, will you ask if there 
is any delegate present who will send usa 
report of the meeting, and also a short syn- 
opsis of the speeches? I am editing a 
column of the Weekly Herald, and to-day 
received a promise from the publishers of 
as much space as desired to report the 
meeting. This paper has a large circula- 
tion, and the editor and publisher are both 
members of the Arkansas Woman Suffrage 
Association. A direct report for its 
columns would be of very great advantage 
to us just now. We also would like to 
have you ask if any pa can give you 
the names of any Suffragists in our State. 
We must find out our friends, and extend 
branches into all parts of the State in order 
to accomplish any good. Will you further 
ask if the delegates will leave you a list of 
the most prominent ladies and gentlemen of 
their respective States who are in favor of 
Woman Suffrage? The opponents here 
would teach the doubting ones that only 
social outcasts advocate such a measure, 
As we are all parts of a whole, and what 
aids one aidsall, I know you will not think 
us presumptuous in askingso much. Wish- 
ing youa most encouraging meeting, and 
that it may scatter seed for a bountiful har- 
vest, [am your friend and co-worker. In 
the great march of human progress Arkan- 
sas is taking her place by the side of her 
sister States. Churches and schoolhouses 
are everywhere springing up and sending 
out from their portals culture, refinement 
and intelligence. Railroads are penetrat- 
ing the forests and developing a country 
unsurpassed in fertility, beauty and climate 
by any in the world. The laws of the State 
are in keeping with the spirit of the age, and 
her representatives in the national councils 
have, by their integrity and ability, won for 
her a proud position in the galaxy of the 
nation. Yet, as in every State of our great 
Republic, vice, intemperance and wrong go 
hand in hand with her prosperity, because, 
as in every other State, one-half of her pop- 
ulation have no voice or representation in 
her councils. Loving our State and our 
country as loyally as do our brothers, being 
taxed the same for her support, having the 
same or greater interest in her institutions 
of learning, and having received the same 
advantages of her schools and colleges, we 
now ask our rightful place as citizens of 
this great Commonwealth, 

_ The Arkansas Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has been organized for the purpose of 
securing such legislation as shall secure to 
woman all the rights and privileges which 
belong to citizens of a fiee Republic. Mem 
have assumed to make all laws and enforee 
them. They have persistently refused to 
listen to the petitions of women, either for 
the redress of their own grievances or for 
the amelioration of society from those evils 
which all deplore and to which all submit. 
Man has failed to find any plausible reason 
why woman should pot vote, and he now 
endeavors to convince her that her vote 
would do no goo 4, and that by the exercise 
of that right s':e would forfeit her womanly 
graces and expose herself to man’s ridicule 
and conte.apt. As a final excuse for their 
Opposit!‘on, men affirm that the pure, intel- 
ligent women do not want to vote, and that 
it Will be time enough to give women the 
bs,{lot when they shall ask for it. Thus it 
'yecomes necessary for woman to take the 
initiative steps, and to declare herself will- 
ing to bear the responsibilities of govern- 
ment, before she can obtain her rights under 
the laws of the land. If the women will 
unite in a demand for the ballot, there will 
be no excuse left for withholding it. We 
therefore appeal to you, women of Arkan- 
sas, to organize for the work, and urge 
Woman Suffragists throughout the State to 
extend the branches of this society to every 
city village and hamlet. 

othe friends of temperance, who have 
planted with hope and tended with care, to 
reap only meagre harvest, we extend an 
earnest invitation to comeand aid us in this 
great work, for never will our land be free 
from the power of the giant Intemperance 
till he lies deeply buried under the ballots of 
women. 

We call upon all earnest, thoughtful 
people, of whatever sect or creed, to aid 
in bringing in this reform, which 
means temperance, morality, elevation and 
Christianity. 

Mrs. Lizzie D. Fyizr, Pres. 

Hureka Springs, Ark. 


ARKANSAS AGAIN. 


At the last session of the State Legis- 
lature an option license law was passed, 
giving women the right of petition. 

A State Woman Suffrage Association has 
lately been organized at Eureka Springs. 
Male and female teachers in public schools 
receive the same pay for the same grade of 
work, and our Legislature always appoints 
women for engrossing and enrolling clerks. 

The property rights of women are 
rather in advance of the northeastern 
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States, and the mother has the right to her 
children until they are ten years of age, 
after which, the judge decides. I have had 
rsonal Knowledge of but one case decided 
y the judge, and in that the children were 
given to the father. The mother was a 
worthy Christian woman, respected by all 
who knew her, but she could give no vote 
to the judge, and the father, who could, 
was allowed to tear the sobbing children 
from their mother’s arms. 

As in nearly every other State, there are 
cases where the man made laws most cruelly 
and unjustly discriminate between man and 
woman. 

Cannot you have your next annual meet- 
ing at Little Rock? That would be about 
two months before the State Legislature 
canvass, and from what I know of this 
ee and of the North, work in Arkansas 
will pay a better profit, The average 
Southern man is not so much of a constitu- 
tional office-seeker as the average Northern 
man. he certainly has as much respect for 
the woman as for the negro, consequently 
he would be more easily convinced that 
“right is right,” and when convinced that 
he is wrong, he knows how to yield more 
gracefully than the Northern man. 

Raopa MunGER. 

Mt. Vernon, Arkansas, Oct. 18, 1881, 


REPORT FROM TOLEDO, OHIO. 


The Toledo Woman Suffrage Association 
has never been auxiliary toa national or 
State association. 

It was organized in 1871, and has held 
regular monthly meetings from that time 
till the present, and is still in active con- 
dition. 

Its sole object is to obtain the ballot for 
women, At its meetings it has kept en rap- 
port with the movement for the enfranchise- 
ment of women in all parts of the world, 
and sought by petitions to municipal,county, 
State, and national legislative bodies, to ob- 
tain legal and political rights for women. 

Our association, though small, has done 
constant, persevering and active work for 
the cause that gave it birth, aud kept the 
question before the community for over 
twelve years. Mary J. BARKER, Sec. 


REPORT FROM VIRGINIA, 


As to the condition of women in Virginia, 
although there is no organized movement 
in the direction of Suffrage, the signs of the 
times all indicate an awakened interest in 
the subject. For myself, 1 have applied to 
our General Assembly for relief from poli- 
tical disabilities, and with the aid of a few 
friends I yearly send petitions to Congress, 

Southern women have always been in- 
tensely interested in politics, but it has not 
been in accordance with the system of re- 
pression practised among us for ages that 
women should take any action in public, 
except in the churches. 

There have been important changes in the 
laws in regard to the property of married 
women made in Virginia in late years, and 
the Hon. John Paul, member-elect from 
the Seventh district, whose accomplished 
wife is an ardent Suffragist, has been pro- 
minent in making these changes in the laws. 
Mr. Paul is a young and talented man, full 
of progressive ideas, and I think we may 
look to him to aid us in Congress. 

Virginia women of the better classes are 
earnest advocates of temperance, and much 
good work is done by them in the field. 

The changes in our social system and the 
general reduction of the old aristocratic 
class to poverty have borne very hard upon 
the Virginia women of our day, who were 
reared in luxury, but these hardships have 
in very many cases produced a noble spirit 
of self-reliance and energy worthy of the 
daughters of the cavaliers, 


“A race which has given 
Such heroes to fame, such martyrs to heaven!"’ 


I wish I could tell you that Virginia wo- 
men are receiving adequate reward for their 
unwonted toil, but 1 grieve to say that 
there is little encouragement in that direc- 
tion. The wonderful stimulus to education 
given by the new ideas growing up among 
us, and the general poverty of the educated 
class, cause a host of women to seek em- 
ployment as teachers for lack of other re 
munerative occupations, and the result is 
that teachers work for almost nothing. 
Several refined and educated young ladies 
among my friends have lately been com- 
pelled to accept situations where they are 
expected ‘‘to teach and assist in sewing and 
house work” for board and $5 per month! 
One young girl of my acquaintance has just 
gone to Africa on a three years’ engagement 
to teach in a mission school. Shesaid with 
some bitterness, on leaving her native land, 
“‘that she made no professions of religious 
zealin taking the place, she was going to 
Africa because she could get better wages 
there than in Virginia.” 

In proof that Virginia girls have taken a 
new departure in usefulness, I will mention 
that Miss Amie Howel Ruffner, daughter 
of the State superintendent of education, 
has lately completed a map of Virginia, said 
to be the best ever made of the State. 

Miss Ruffner, during the past summer, 
took charge of the normal school held at 
Abingdon, presiding with grace and dignity 
over three hundred teachers, both male and 
nae, mapy of them much older than her- 
self, 

Such performances as this seem to be in 
opposition to the famous orders about wo- 
men ‘‘keeping silence in public” and ‘‘not 
being suffered to teach,” but I hear no con- 
demnation of it in the Old Dominion. 

ORRA LANGHORNE. 

Lynchburg, Va. 


REPORT FROM MINNESOTA. 


The advocates of full Suffrage for wo- 
men having this year organized a Minnesota 
Woman Suffrage Association, it would have 
afforded us much pleasure to have had this 
State organization represented at your an- 
nual meeting by a delegate. The great dis- 
tance between us seems to make it more ex- 
pedient, however, to report progress to you 
by letter. I am happy to be able to say that 
there has been a very marked improvement 
in the Suffrage sentiment of this State dur- 
ing the past year. 

Almost all the temperance workers, both 
meno and women, are now avowed Woman 





Suffragists. Not satisfied with asking fora 
vote on the temperance questions only, the 
State Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
at its recent annual convention resolved that 
full Suffrage for women should be indorsed 
and worked for. 

School — is working well in this 
State, the number of ladies serving on 
boards of education gradually increasing. 
I shall have the pleasure of serving for the 
ensuing three years on the school board of 
this city. The friends of Suffrage will be 
able this year to adopt a system of organized 
effort to give the law fuller force and effec" 
Very truly your friend aud co-worker, 

Saran BuRGER STEARNS, Pres. 


The next reports were from Maine, Cali- 
fornia, and New York, which were read by 
Mrs. Mary E. Haggart: 


CALIFORNIA. 


San FRANCISCO, Oct. 17. 

The California Woman’s Social Science 
Association sends greetings to you, our 
friends. We grasp hands across the conti- 
nent in sympathy and good will. The bugle 
note has reached us, and although we can 
not respond in person, we are heartily with 
you in your efforts for woman’s enfranchise- 
ment. 

We have recently formed a woman’s po- 
litical society, which meets every Wednes- 
day evening at the parlor of the Social Sci- 
euce Society, No, 304 Stockton street. At 
the next election we intend to be in readi- 
ness to exert an influence. 

May the inspiration of the illustrious dead 
and the illustrious living be with you. 
Fraternally yours, 

Mrs. J. W. Stow, Pres, 
Mrs. L. W. Brieas, Vice-Pres. 
Mrs. Anna Livinaston, Sec. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


Los ANGELES, Oct. 13, 1881. 

The State Woman Suffrage Association 
of California has its headquarters in San 
Francisco. You know of its existence and 
activities, by reportsfrom time to time sent 
to the WomaAn’s JouRNAL. My knowledge 
of the movement in California is confined 
to the southern portion of the State, my 
home for the past six years. I cannot re- 
port any general organization, nor many 
local ones. But there is a wide-spread in- 
terest in the question,—the best teachers are 
committed to its ideas; the press is general- 
ly favorable, and thoughtful editors are 
openly on its side; the pulpit is sympathetic 
with it. One hears in society and on the 
street but little of the thin wit which stood 
for argument and answer, in the early days. 

Very efficient skirmishing has been done 
for the cause thoughout this portion of the 
State, by bright, alert women,—mainly of 
Eastern birth,—who have not been at all 
overcome by the much-quoted ‘‘languors of 
the climate.” Among those is a goodly com- 
pany who, having broken with the old tra- 
ditions in theology, are open to new light in 
other directions, and to new applications of 
the grand old truths. In Los Angeles and 
San Bernardino counties, the work done 
has been mainly in the circulation of peti- 
tions to the State Legislature. The univer- 
sal testimony of those who circulated them 
has been, that persons needed only to be 
approached, to give their signatures. There 
is no open antagonism, and all practical 
projects get cordial hearing. 

In Los Angeles City, which contains a 
population of 15,000 or more,—a larger city, 
and more cosmopolitan, than any south of 
San Francisco,—there is no Suffrage asso- 
ciation, but a woman’s club of exGellent 
material, which quickly took the initiative. 
One of their number, an admirable woman, 
was elected superintendent of the city 
schools. But, as a striking illustration of 
the need of the ballot for the permanence 
of any such gain, this experienced and popu- 
lar teacher, who had won fresh laurels on 
all hands, for her executive ability and 
rare faithfulness to the duties of her office, 
was displaced after one year,—a year main- 
ly of preparation for the broader work of 
later years,—by aspirants who had the free- 
man’s privilege of the ballot. 

In San Diego, there are excellent and 
active workers, helped by the Unitarian 
minister and his wife,—perhaps by other 
clergymen, but I do not know of an organ- 
ized society there. 

In Santa Barbara, there is a wide-awake 
society, stimulated in its early action 
by the large-hearted George Young, then its 
Unitarian minister, now of Woburn, Mass. 

The various temperance _ societies 
have a large following in these southern 
countries, and are a needed offset to the 
heavy business carried on in wines, brandy, 
beer, and drunkard-making which threaten 
the public safety and the rights of the ma- 
jority. For isit not the rights of the ma- 
jority, of sober, law-abiding people, in 

ome, school, church, and State, which 
this baleful business imperils? 

Year by year there have gone up mem- 
bers of all those organizations, from other 
‘classes and conditions of men” and women, 
reams of petitions to the Legislature at 
Sacramento,—supplementing numberless 
others from the more densely settled north- 
ern counties, signed by the railroad mag- 
nates, leading business men, and with the 
promise of favorable consideration from 
the Governor, only to be smothered in the 
committee room! 

Thisseems a discouraging feature of the 
otherwise favorable conditions. But, it is 
only a temporary hindrance to the force of 
that increasing public opinion which presses 
steadily on behind it. ‘The thoughts of 
men are widened _ 4 the process of the 
suns.”” And we now begin tosee the dawnin 
of that better day when our politicians wil 
take to heart the primary axiom of all polit- 
ical economy, that ‘‘honesty is the best 
policy,” in State as wellas in private affairs. 
A “‘government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people,” is the true rendering 
for a republic of ‘‘the golden rule” of Chris- 
tianity. We may hope that the statesman- 
ship of the near future will insist on calling 
out all its reserves, the mother and sister 
no less than the father and brother, to stand 
shoulder to shoulder at the polls as at the 
fireside, in defence of right and justice and 
the home itself. The forces that are work- 
ing for us, are greater than all that can be 





against us. When our brothers come to 
feel, with our martyred President Garfield, 
that one might as well fight against the 
stars in their courses as against a question 
which involves so much moral truth that it 
cannot be settled until it is settled aright, 
then it will be nearing its settlement. 

The right ot Suffrage now granted wo- 
men in school matters, is a gain as a begin- 
ning, and should be gratefully accepted as 
such, and conscientiously practised, in spite 
of the mortification to mature women of 
being treated like children, and having free- 
dom doled out to them piecemeal]. She that 
is faithful ina little shall be made ruler over 
more, in the better by and by. This par- 
tial grant is showing its granters its own 
inefficiency, in the fact that as at Los An- 
geles, the proven ability and integrity of the 
limited voter, is at the mercy of the most 
unscrupulous full-voter. The lesson it 
teaches is already being learned and taught 
by the ablest women in the temperance and 
other practical reforms. So we need but 
possess our souls in patience, my sisters, my 
brothers, while we hold fast to the great 
truths that are not for a day, but for all 
time. CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE, 


REPORT FROM MAINE, 


PorTLAND, MgE., Oct. 12. 
The Portland Woman Suffrage Society 
met for the first time this season October 
6. The meeting was satisfactory in num- 
bers and interest. The plans for work are 
not yet fully matured, but we are encour- 
aged to feel great confidence in the early 
success of our cause in Maine. 
Very truly, 
E. U. Bacon, Pres. 


REPORT FROM NEW YORK. 


A Woman Suffrage Convention was held 
at Albany on the 14th of October. Among 
the audience were many prominent ladies 
of Albany and the neighborhood. Rev. 
William Durant, of the Sixth Presbyterian 
church, opened the proceedings with 
prayer. Mrs. Mary C, Mull presided. Let- 
ters of sympathy regretting absence were 
received from Dr, George H. Mitchell, pres- 
ident of the New York Hancock Campaign 
Club; John D,. Townsend and Hon. George 
T. Stearns, and from Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Blake and ex-Secretary Lee, of Wyoming 
(both of whom took the stump for Han- 
cock); Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, the Wash- 
ington lawyer, who made speeches for Gree- 
ley and Brown in 1872; Dr. Clemence 8. 
Lozier and Mrs, A. N. D. Sipperley, of 
Schaghticoke. The convention was ad- 
dressed by some twenty speakers, about 
half of whom were men. Among the speak- 
ers were Mrs. Henrica A. Iliohan, whose 
sharp hits and clever sallies caused mucli 
laughter and applause; Mrs, C. Mary Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Alden, Mr. Hamilton Willcox 
and Hon. Wm. W. Niles. The latter gen- 
tleman was introduced as ‘‘one of the noble 
fifty-nine who manfully voted for virtue, 
justice and freedom in the Assembly last 
May.” He received a very hearty welcome 
from the convention, and made a graceful 
speech, which was loudly applauded. 

After the reading 2f Seeretary Lee’s let- 
ter, slips from the Albany Times’ Wyom- 
ing correspondence, showing the success- 
ful working of Woman Suffrage there, 
were distributed. A gentleman wearing a 
Tammany badge rose and said he was op- 
posed to Woman Suffrage, whereat Mr. 
Willcox replied thatjthen he was behind the 
best men of his party, as not only Mr. Niles, 
but every Tammany member, and, in fact, 
nearly half the entire Democratic party in 
the Assembly had voted for the Woman 
Suffrage bill; and instanced Gen. Hancock, 
Augustus Schell, O. B. Potter, President 
Roberts, of the New York Board of Alder- 
men, Recorder Smith, ex-Speaker Callicot, 
and other well-known Democrats, as friends 
of Woman Suffrage. The proceedings were 
very animated, and lasted till late in the 
evening. 

Resolutions were passed that New York 
is nota democracy while the majority of 
her people are disfranchised; that the dis- 
franchisement of women, avd the condi- 
tions of the sex which it betokens, are the 
cause of many of our public evils, and that 
the Democratic party, which enfranchised 
New York’s men, should help to complete 
the establishment of Universal Suffrage. 

School meeting returns come in quite 
slowly, but nearly all show a large increase 
of women’s votes and interest. Isendsuch 
returns as have come, and will forward oth- 
ers as they arrive: 

There was a schoo! election on Tuesday 
at Flushing, L. I., where the women turned 
out and voted in great numbers to defeat B. 
W. Downing, a member of the board who 
seems to be rather autocratic in hiring teach- 
ers, and is said to be partial in taking them 
out to ride. Whether this be the cause of 
the hostility of the women of the neighbor- 
hood or not, they put in nomination Mrs. 
Orange Judd against him. Mr. Downing 
met them by rallying Irish and colored wo- 
men, who were brought up in hacks, like 
the other voters. Numerous anecdotes are 
reported of the actions of the inexperienced 
sex at the polls, but they do not seem to 
have been much greener than the average 
man at the polls. One woman wanted to 
vote because she had ‘‘given soldiers and 
soldiers’ wives to the country.” Another, 
on being asked if she was a citizen, asked, 
**What is a citizen?”—a question which is 
being perpetually asked of the courts, and 
answered in different ways. Of the 1147 
votes, 359 were cast by women; Mrs. Judd 
received 442, but Mr. Downing got 675, and 
will continue to bestow invidious rides upon 
the civil service of Flushing. 

The large increase in Flushing, L. I., is 
due to the efforts of Mrs. Mary R. Pell, a 
lady of advanced years, but of great ener- 

, and a member of the Woman Suffrage 
State committee. : 

At the school election in Lansingburg, 
Rensselaer county, Y., for librarian, 
Mrs. Kate M. Dudden received 282; blank, 
one. Forty-three ladies voted. Of the lat- 
ter, two of the number, Mrs. Deborah Pow- 
ers and Mrs. Seba Foster, were over ninety 
years of age. ‘ 

The success at Lausingburg is owing to 
the diligence of Mrs. Carvline M. Rogers, 
formerly Mrs. Clark, of Boston, also a 
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member of the State committee, who was 
cordially seconded by her genial and broad- 
minded husband, Mr. E. F. Rogers, propri- 
etor of Rogers’ wholesale laundry, in Troy, 
mS 


At Pelham, Westchester county, the con- 
test was a very active one, especially on the 
part of the ladies of Pelham Manor, nine of 
whom voted for Barry and Ketcham. Mr. 
Barry received thirty-eight votes; Ketcham, 
thirty-four; Bertine, thirty-four; and Jacob 
Heisser, thirty-six, each section electing one 
trustee. 

At the school meeting at West New 
Brighton last week the first woman vote 
was cast by Mrs. Sarah B. Shaw, wife of 
Francis George Shaw and mother of Col. 
Robert G. Shaw, of a colored regiment, 
who was killed at Fort Wayne. Mrs. Shaw 
was accompanied by her son-in-law, George 
William Curtis, and was very respectfully 
received, the crowd making way for her as 
she approached the ballot box. She is the 
mother of Mrs. Josephine Lowell, of the 
State Board of Charities. and of the wives 
of ex-Attorney General Francis C. Barlow 
and Mr. Robert B. Minturn. Fifteen other 
ladies voted after her, and their ticket was 
successful. 

In Richmond county, New Brighton, 
first district, Miss Mary E. Beals was chosen 
librarian; second, Mrs. Francis George 
Shaw and Mrs. Sidney Howard Gay and fif- 
teen others as already stated; fourth, one; 
Northfield, Port Richmond, one; fifth dis- 
trict, five. 

In Onondaga county, Fayetteville, the 
home of Matilda Joslyn Gage, elected anoth- 
er woman school trustee, giving the women 
control of the board. 

In Wyoming county, Perry, a number of 
women voted, and many more soaght to do 
so, but the assessors had neglected to put 
them on the tax list. 

In Kings county, New Lots, thirty wo- 
men voted. No contest this year. 

Salt Point. Duchess ogc the first lad 
to vote was Mrs. Amanda Deyo, the well- 
known speaker on Woman Suffrage, tem- 
perance and peace. 

Hull’s Mills, Duchess county, Mrs. Ame- 
lia Baker was elected trustee. Nearly all 
qualified women voted. 

Ghent, Columbia county, about twenty 
women voted. The lady librarian was re- 
elected. 

Mrs. Augustus Fuller, the first woman 
school trustee in Ulster county, was elected 
without opposition in Glasco, Saturday. 
There was a large attendance of women at 
the election. 

Suffragists throughout New York State 
are earnestly requested to report at once the 
number of women voting and other partic- 
ulars of school meetings in their neighbor- 
hoods to J. K. H. Willcox, secretary Wo- 
man Suffrage State committee, 222 Central 
street, New York. 


The report from Massachusetts was read 
by Mrs. Lucy Stone, of Boston. 





REPORT FROM MASSACHUSETTS, 


The Executive Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, in 
accordance with its regular custom, has 
held regular monthly meetings during the 
year, except in July and. August. It has 
sent petitions to the Legislature which cov- 
ered these points: 

First—We asked for an amendment to the 
constitution of the State, so the women may 
vote on the same terms as the men. Sec- 
ond, we asked for laws to secure Presiden- 
tial and Municipal Suffrage for women. A 
joint special committee of the House and 
Senate is always given us. 

These petitions had about 6000 names. 
They were duly presented to the Legisla- 
ture and two hearings, one public and one 
semi-private hearing, were had. 

The towns also were asked to insert in 
the warrant for the town meeting an article 
to see whether the town will petition the 
Legislature to enact a law to enable women 
to hold town offices and to vote in town af- 
fairs. It was deemed a great point to get 
legal voters to ask so much from their Sen- 
ators and Representatives. Seventeen towns 
acted promptly, and at once sent in their 
petitions. In Lexington town meeting 
there were only two dissenting votes, In 
other towns the measure was carried two to 
one. In others it was dismissed without 
attention. In one or two instances debate 
followed and much valuable information 
was brought out on the question. All this 
doubtless had its effects on our law-makers. 
But the thing we gained was not what we 
asked, but a law of inheritance, eqnal be- 
tween husband and wife. The School Suf- 
frage law was secured to us for the first 
time, amended and made more just. Asa 
new instrumentality a social tea party was 
made at the house of Mrs. Tudor, one of 
our wealthiest Suffragists, at which the 
members of the Legislature were invited, 
that we might meet them, not always as pe- 
titioners asking for rights, but that in this 
friendly way we might be known as good 
citizens who desired their rights, without 
having to ask for them. 

It was a great gain for us that Gov. Long 
recommended in his message an amendment 
to the constitution of the State, so that Suf- 
frage might not be based on distinction of 
sex. The annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, sup- 
ported by this action of the Governor, was 
one of the most enthusiastic we have ever 
had. Many clergymen came to our plat- 
form and earnestly advocated our cause. 
Two conventions, one at Brockton and 
Cummington, and occasional lectures, have 
been had during the year. 

The work of the School Suffrage Associa- 
tion, though not organized by this society, 
has been considerable, and carried on 
through the State, and Suffrage clubs, of 
which there are several, have kept fresh in- 
terest in their localities by meetings, by 
tracts, by reading its literature and by social 


[SEE NEXT PAGE. ] 
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Tue LovuIsvILLE CONVENTION— CONTINUED 
FROM PaGE 365. 


The School Suffrage law, 

mmadequate and insufficient, is still 

an on of the principle of the right 
of women to vote, and is, we trust, the 


begets of the end. ; 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Soci- 
is never idle, and by means of the 
Woman's JourRNAL keeps a bond of union 
and a spirit of codperation. We believe 
though all is not gained, we are on the high 
way to victory. 

The Methodist ministers of Massachusetts, 
in a paper drawn up by Rev. Dr. Sherman, 
ex-presiding elder of the Boston district; 
Dr. Cummings, ex-president of the Wesley- 
an University, and Dr. Warren, president 
of the Boston University, gave a full in- 
dorsement of the right of Suffrage for 
women. It bp ee a entire 
8 hy and coéperation” with our cause 
a rrith the principles we advocate. 

In Boston, in po tag’ week, last May, 
the meetings of different Suffrage organiza- 
tions were held—that of the New England 
Association, the School Suffrage Associa- 
tion and the National Association. Gov. 
Long made a speech of full acceptance of 
our claims at the New England meeting, 
and all those different organizations had 
full audiences. 








The two last reports were read by Mrs, 
Helen M. Gougar, of Indiana. . 


REPORT FROM COLORADO, 


The Loveland Woman’s Club sends 
eting, and regrets that the great distance 
rom your place of meeting will prevent 
our being personally represented. Our club 
was organized last March for the purpose, 
as our constitution sets forth, of ‘‘advanc- 
ing the interests of women, socially and 
politically. ‘There is some opposition, but 
more indifference, in our vicinity, where all 
are too much engaged in the cares of set- 
tling up a new country and of taking ad- 
vantage of the many opportunities for spec- 
ulation to be much alive to moral questions, 
especially those concerning the rights of a 
subject class. ‘‘Any time after dinner will 
do to throw a bone to the dog,” and so 
most men think about removing the legal 
disabilities of women. But in this stirring, 
though remote place, the Loveland 
Womar’s Club is working up a little leaven, 
which, by and by, may cause a ‘“‘rise” in 
the a for woman and her claims, and 
compe esa 
e have held eighteen or twenty meet- 
ings, convening at one another's houses 
once a week, except during the hottest 
weather, when we met fortnightly. Two 
hours of the afternoon were spent in read- 
ing selections of poetry or prose, or in 
listening to original essays bearing upon 
the woman question. Songs and instrumen- 
tal music formed a pleasant feature of 
nearly every meeting. 

We have discu the laws of Colorado 
bearing upon the property rights of mar- 
ried women, and shall endeavor to effect 
some improvements therein at the next ses- 
sion of our Legislature. 

An equal rights convention was held in 
Denver last January, during the session of 
the Legislature, for the express purpose of 
drafting a bill for presentation, but, owing 
to a want of stamina in the convention, an 
old bill which had once been defeated was 
used again, and was defeated again, though 
bya small majority. Itis said that some 
friends of the biil were taking a game of 
billiards, when it came up, and for want of 
their support it was lost. As the bill was 
very defective, it was no great loss, and it 
would have been no special gain to have it 


assed. 

How wouldit do to ask Legislatures to 
exempt the property of women from taxa- 
tion, on the ground of ‘“‘no representation,” 
thus taking the negative side, asit were, of 
the question, and appealing to the justice 
of men? If exemption were urged, perhaps 
the prospective loss of the vast amount of 
revenue derived from taxing women would 
prompt a spontaneous consideration of the 

licy, if not right, of granting them Suf- 

e. 

omen should everywhere be urged to be- 
come more independent; less dependent on 
men for what they can do themselves, and 
less subservient to men where their own 
welfare is concerned. Let every wife who 
devotes her time to home-making and 
home-keeping for husband and children, 
claim half the husband’s earnings, to be ex- 
pended by herself for the benefit of herself 
and the home. Let women who suffer from 
drunken husbands refuse to be dragged to 
perdition with them. A firm self-respect 
and womanly dignity are strong weapons to 
use for man’s reform. 

Last,:but not least, let women subscribe 
boldly for papers of their own, devoted to 
the interests of women, and read them and 
write for them, to encourage others and to 
cheer their own despondency. 

We wish you all, dear friends, a happ 
and successful meeting. We hope mn 
p= may be done, and a new beacon light 

sent forth. We of the Rocky Mountains, 
seeing this work, take heart of grace and 
send the electric light of sympsthetic en- 
thusiasm back again. We rejoice in your 
ent and hopeful co-worker, The Love- 
d Woman’s Club. 
ENA L. WASHBURN, Pres. 


REPORT FROM LOUISIANA, 


Ihave been traveling for the National 
Temperance Alliance, and find this about 
the best means of reaching the people with 
the Woman Suffrage question, as my audi- 
ences are generally people who never attend 
our meetings and are — general readers 
of political matters. 1 think that my proph- 
ecy made in Chicago, ‘‘that Woman Suf- 

would be a factor in the campaign of 
1884,” is more than likely to be realized. 

The work in the South has not been done. 
When it begins there, it will spread more 
rapidly than here. [hope to be in Ken- 
tucky soon in the interest of the Alliance. 
God speed your work, and that of every true 
man and woman engaged in this all-import- 
ant movement. 

The temperance question is being most 





vigorously worked up, and promises to be 
a staunch helper in ourcause. Never was I 
more sanguine for our success than now, 
and opposition has ceased to hinder; it 
serves to accelerate the movement by inten 
sifying feeling that would otherwise be 


lukewarm. ith sentiments of regard, 
most truly yours, E. L. Saxon. 
New Orleans, 


LOUISIANA AGAIN, 


Pr. Cours, La., MyRTLE GROVE t 
PLANTATION, Oct, 18, 1881. 

Southern women are little known Sayend 
the limits of their immediate surroundin 
and whenever they travel out into wider 
circles, where they can exchange ideas with 
their Northern and Western sisters, the re- 
sult is always beneficial and satisfactory-in 
an eminent degree. We certainly possess 
as distinctive and peculiar traits of charac- 
ter as the women of the other sections of 
this great united nation. 

The slave-holding power (which happily 
for us has gone forever out of our hands) 
tended largely to cultivate self reliance, 
courage and administrative ability, just as 
the power over others, whether it be over 
men in the — or navy, or children in 
schools, or helpless creatures in poor 
houses and asylums, has a disciplinary in- 
fluence which a heavy responsibility always 
imposes, and 1s sure to develop and strength- 
en the moral nature of man or woman. 

The notion that the typical Southern wo- 
man reclined in idle luxury upon a divan 
fanned by dusky slaves, never had any 
foundation in reality. Too many of our 
imaginative sisters in a colder clime, as 
they toiled in utter weariness over their 
hard domestic tasks, have indulged a pass- 
ing feeling of envy, as they thought of us 
after this style, when, all the time, we were 
sighing over burdens and cares, heavier 
than any strong Northern woman ever lift- 
ed. Ah! if they could have seen our inces- 
sant care, and known all we endured in 
the days of slavery, they never would for a 
single moment have envied us our exemp- 
tion from manual labor! The care of the 
sick and the making of the clothing were 
alone enough to tax the energy and vitality 
of the strongest among us. 

Southern women make no claims to the 
high mental culture of the East, and differ 
greatly from the enterprising, free and dash- 
ing Western women. Yet with all their 
soft mild ways they are eminently practical, 
pains-taking, and industrious. ot only do 
they distinguish themselves by doing excel- 
lent housework of all kinds, but scores of 
farms are managed entirely by them. These 
managers are not always widows and un- 
married. A gentleman from Mississippi 
said to me that inasmuch as so many wo- 
men carried on plantation business while 
their gentlemanly protectors spent their 
time in idleness or gossipping at country 
stores, or with feet elevated upon the piazza 
railing, reading newspapers, he thought 
these ladies should be allowed to vote. 

This reminds one of the effort made two 
years ago in Louisiana. We sent a petition 
to the convention assembled to draft a new 
constitution, asking to be relieved of our 
political disabilities. We were then es- 
pecially invited to come and state our 
wishes at an evening session. Gov. Wiltz, 
who has just died, was president of the con- 
vention and treated us with the utmost 
kind attention on that occasion, as indeed 
did every one else. Mrs. Dr. Keating, Mrs. 
Saxon, and I made addresses, and while we 
did not carry our point, we were accorded 
this little concession: 

Art. 3. Women twenty-one years of age and up- 
wards shall be eligible to any office of control or 
management under the schoo! laws of this State. 

Since that time, when we were heard by 
the convention, I think there has been 
more interest excited, and the direct evi- 
dence of woman’s increased consideration 
of her own wants is the recent establish- 
ment of a Woman’s Exchange, which is now 
in working order, with highly satisfactory 
results. 

There are also two Woman’s Industrial 
associations which, 1 learn, are doing well. 
One is connected with the Art Union; the 
other is in Carrolton, a suburb of New 
Orleans. ; 

For the success of our cause in the 
United States and the whole world, I am, 

CaRoLiINE E, MERRICK. 


When the reading of the reports was con- 
cluded, Mrs. Wallace, of Indiana, made a 
short, graceful speech, as follows: 


MRS. WALLACE’S REMARKS. 


I believe, more and more, in the truth of 
the idea that human liberty is a question of 
growth and development. I do not stand 
here this morning to defend Woman's 
Rights merely because I belong to a class, 
nor dol defend it because I believe that 
men are tyrants, because they are not. They 
will be only too ready to do justice to the 
women. My mother taught me to estimate 
anything by the good and bad qualities it 
contained, and if the good overbalanced the 
evil, to decide in favor of the good. Ido 
say that they have done more for women 
than the women have done for themselves. 
I believe in the ultimate triumph of hu- 
manity from tyranny, and because I believe 
that, and because I believe in a representa- 
tive government,I believe that Woman’s 
Rights will prevail. 1 sometimes think that 
we have no respectable male aristocracy in 
this one-sided republic. The question for 
men to decide is, how long do you intend to 
keep matters thus? The question for the 
men to dispose of is, how long can you Car- 
ry on this matter of government by your- 
selves? We intend to try this matter to the 
end, and, if Suffrage is granted us by the 
nation, the All-wise Ruler will see that we 
exercise its functions properly, and, if we 
fail, the fault will be ours, and not God’s. 


Resolutions were then then reported by 
Mrs. Mary B. Clay in behalf of the business 
committee. They have already been printed 
elsewhere. 

THE AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The audience at the afternoon session was 
very large, the hall being completely filled. 
The session was a very interesting one, and 





toward the close the discussion turned more 
upon the work of women as temperance 
advocates than upon the ballot box. The 
meeting was opened by Mrs. Rebecca N. 
Hazard, of St. Louis, who read the report 
of the State of Missouri: 


REPORT FROM MISSOURI. 


This association, though still enjoined to 
exercise patience, on account of hope ; c- 
ferred, has not been idle during the pa t 

ear. During the winter, monthly mee: - 
ngs were held in St. Louis, where measures 
affecting the general movement and the 
special usefulness of the association were 
discussed, This being the year in which 
the Legislature was in session, it was decid. 
ed on appealing to that body to make a 
special plea for what is known as School 
Suffrage, or the bestowal upon women of 
the right to vote upon all matters pertain- 
ing to education. It was thought that by 
thus centering our position upon a single 
point we might make an enterirg wedge, 
though we abated not a single jot of our 
claims to General Suffrage. With this ob- 
ject in view, a delegation from our associa- 
tion visited Jefferson City, on the 14th of 
February. The delegation consisted of 
Mrs. John B. Henderson, Mrs. Charlotte A, 
Cleveland, Mrs. J. P. Fuller, Miss Berenice 
Morrison and Mrs. Hazard, president of the 
association. Gen. J. B. Henderson kindly 
accompanied the delegation, and delivered 
an able speech in behalf of Suffrage for 
women, the Hall of Representatives having 
been courteously offered for that purpose. 
Addresses were also made by Mrs, J. P. 
Fuller and Mrs. Hazard. An amendment 
to the general school bill covering our peti- 
tion was promptly introduced, and we had 
the most hopeful assurances that our claim 
would be granted, but the whole bill was 
defeated, and a special bill pertainiug to the 
same matter was never allowed to come to 
a vote. But in spite of this want of suc- 
cess we were much encouraged by our visit 
te the capital. We found many members 
thoroughly in sympathy with our views, 
some of them positively enthusiastic, and 
the assurances we received of future sup- 
port and coéperation were very cheering. 

Of course we had expected courteous 
treatment, but the civilities extended, and 
the expressions of good will for our cause 
quite surpassed our expectations. We sin- 
cerely trust that kind words may result in 
just acts during the future session of this 
body. 

In May last our association was happy in 
securing an address from that eminent 
thinker, Prof. W. T. Harris. It is unnec- 
essary to say that the address was an able 
presentation of the subject. It was listen 
ed to with profound interest by many of 
the most cultured women of St. Louis. 

Steps have been taken to incorporate our 
association so that when our object of se- 
curing the Suffrage shall have been obtair- 
ed, it may, still be made useful to women in 
manifold ways, and may stand as a memo- 
rial of the days of our sojourn in the wil- 
derness. 

In summing up the general aspects of our 
movement here in Missouri, it may be said 
that here, as elsewhere, prejudice is the 
great barrier against which we have to con- 
tend. Howshall we battle against this sub- 
tle force? As some one has said, it comes 
without reason, and of course reason is 
powerless for its removal. It pervades 
every rank and class of society, and women 
themselves must be endowed with strength 
and courage to resist its influence. An 
amusing instance of the all-pervasiveness 
of this prejudice came under my observa- 
tion not long since. Henry, the colored 
man employed about the premises, came in 
one morning with my mail from the post- 
office. As he handed me the package of 
letters and papersI noticed that my Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL had been opened, and ap- 
parently reac. Seeing my look of surprise, 
he said, apologetically: ‘‘Well, you see 
we’s goin’ to have a debate down to the 
school house next week, we is, and it’s goin’ 
to be *bout whether women ought to be 
lowed to vote or not, an’ they’s put me on 
the side that they ought to be ‘lowed to 
vote, an’ I thought mebbe thar might be 
something ‘bout it in that paper.” Of 
course the offense was forgiven, in consid- 
eration of the momentous question involv- 
ed, and I hastened to furnish him with ar- 

uments in support of the affirmative side. 
Some days after I ventured to inquire how 
the debate had been decided. With crest- 
fallen air Henry replied, ‘‘It went agin us, 
cose de judges was prejudiced befo’hand.” 
Comment is unnecessary, though I can not 
forbear saying that the responsibility for 
such an attitude toward women must not 
be borne by the ignorant alone. Look at 
this matter a moment. Here were these 
unlettered men asking themselves the ques- 
tion whether Mrs. Stone, Mrs. Howe and 
the rest of us should be permitted to bave a 
voice in the education of our own children, 
or in the laws restraining vice, or for the 
taxation of our property. After solemnly 
weighing the subject, they decide that we 
should not be permitted to meddle with 
such matters—they are above our compre- 
hension! Truly, the judgesare prejudiced. 

Respecca N. Hazarp. 


Dr. Blackwell then read the following let- 
ter from a prominent lawyer in Indiana, in- 
troducing Mrs. Helen Gougar, editor of Our 
Herald: 


H. B. BLackwE..,—Dear Sir: 1 feel a 
deep interest in the cause, and stand ready 
to aid it in every way in my power. Its 
growth in Indiana during the past year has 
certainly been very great. 

It is seldom that conventions and public 
meetings held in behalf of any cause have 
been attended with more satisfactory result 
than have the conventions and public meet- 
ings which have been held in this State dur- 
ing that time in behalf of Woman Suf- 
frage. The growth of public sentiment in 
this Congressional district, in particular, 
has been very marked. This result is large- 
ly due to the activity and zeal of our towns- 
woman, Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, who has 
addressed large out-door meetings each 
week during the past summer, and who, in 
addition, has edited a newspaper in the 





same interest. She is all devotion to the 
cause, and, besides being an eloquent and 
effective oe. possesses great executive 
ability. It was she, you will remember, 
who contributed so much to the success of 
our Constitutional amendment in the last 
Legislature. The Saffragists of this district 
are glad to know that she, at least, will rep- 
resent them in the Louisville Convention. 

In conclusion, permit me to congratulate 
you and your wife (Lucy Stone) and Col. 
Higginson on the great success achieved by 
the Woman’s JouRNAL. It is widely taken 
in this State, and wherever it goes it makes 
converts. Iam its constant reader, and I 
can honestly say that I believe it to be, 
without exception, the ablest champion of 
equal rights in the nation. 

Hoping that much good may be accom- 
plished at Louisville, and wishing you 
abundant success in your work, I remain 
your friend and co-laborer, 

W. DeWrrt WALLACE. 


Mrs. Gougar delivered a long and elo- 
quent address, She has a pleasing, expres- 
sive face and a remarkably fine style of de- 
livery. Her voice is full and rich, and pene- 
trated with ease to every corner of the 
house. The high recommendation given 
her as an orator in the letter was not over- 
rated. She argued the matter of Woman’s 
Rights logically and forcibly, frequently 
interspersing her address with humorous 
anecdotes illustrating the case. Three years 
ago Mrs. Gougar was delivering anti-Wo- 
man Suffrage addresses, and was induced to 
study the question and became converted. 
Since then she has been an earnest worker 
for the cause of woman. The address was 
loudly applauded all the way through, and 
at its close the audience was carried away 
with excitement. When Mrs. Gougar had 
concluded, Mrs, Fuller, of St. Louis, made 
afew remarks, She was introduced by Dr. 
Blackwell as a woman of the South, whose 
father and husband were men of distinction, 
both in private life andin thearmy. She 
isa woman of rare attainments and very 
good oratorical powers. 

The closing address was delivered by Miss 
Mary B. Clay, of Kentucky, daughter of 
the famous Gen. Cassius M. Clay. Miss 
Clay was the only Kentucky lady who ad- 
dressed the convention, and well sustained 
the honor of the State. The following is 
her address: 


MISS CLAY’S ADDRESS, 


The great precept of Nature is conceded 
to be that ‘‘man” shall pursue his own true 
and substantial happiness (and man here 
includes woman); and Blackstone says that 
‘this law of nature being co-eval with man- 
kind and dictated by God himself, is of 
course superior in obligation to all others.” 
Hence all laws or influences which prevent 
woman from occupying such a station in 
society as her conscience and capabilities 
shall dictate, or which place her in a posi- 
tion inferior to man, are contrary to the 
great precepts of nature, and therefore of 
no force or authority. 

It is evident that woman has rested too 
long in the circumscribed limits which cor- 
rupt customs and a perverted application 
and translation of the Scriptures have 
marked out for her, and it is time for and she 
is beginning to demand the enlarged sphere 
which her Creator has assigned her. Al 
ready, by repeated knocking, she has open- 
ed the doors of colleges, and the enlarged 
intellect will and must have a greater sphere 
of action. Barriers have been broken down, 
not by smiles, tears or beauty, but by the 
resolute aggressiveness of demands for 
God-given rights. . 

We congratulate the women of this State 
and of America upon the flattering out- 
look which invites us to fight on; and es- 
pecially these gray-haired veterans whom 
we so revere (and whom we Kentucky wo- 
men are proud to welcome to our State), 
that they have lived to see such great ad- 
vance, and that they may live to see great- 
er success ere the close of their glorious 
lives. 

We are not assembled here to abuse the 
other half of mankind (the men), but desire to 
state our grievances and show them the in- 
justice done all women by being deprived 
of rights which they would not be willing 
to give up or exchange for ours. There- 
fore, as there can be no theft without a 
thief, nor robbing without a robber, we are 
compelled to lay some name at their door, 
and count them guilty, whether ignorantly 
or thoughtlessly, of the unequal legal and 
social condition of women in this State, 
our noble State of Kentucky, where the 
common law of England holds us to-day 
with little modification, and we are de- 
prived of our inalienable right to life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness. There- 
fore it seems to us a mockery for our gov- 
ernors and political speakers to prate of 
the liberty of all, and equality of rights, 
when half, at least, of the inhabitants, and 
adults at that, are disfranchised and held in 
almost slavish bondage by laws made by 
their brothers, fathers and sons. 

Our desire, then, is to be made equal un- 
der the law in every respect with men— 
nothing more, nothing less. Being consid- 
ered citizens when we can benefit or injure 
the Government, we desire to be so consid- 
ered when there are benefits to accrue to us 
as such. Weclaim that, being native-born 
or naturalized citizens of our country, neith- 
er idiots nor insane, we are entitled to those 
inalienable rights under the constitution, of 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
We claim the right to our lives, and that it 
shall not be taken without a jury of our 
peers, and that the murder of a woman-by 
a man shall be as severely and agg | pun- 
ished as the murder of a man is. This is 
not now done by juries nor judges. The 
same crime done by a woman is more se- 
verely punished than when done by a man, 
and especially when committed — a 
man. Your lawyers know this to be true. 
Women alone are the of women; 
therefore women should jurors. 

We claim that a woman and a wife 





should have equal right with her husband 
to determine where her life should be spent, 
and the law should not force her to follow 
him or forfeit her marriage. 

The infamous law is now on our statute 
books that ‘‘a husband can beat his wife 
with a stick no bigger than his-finger to en- 
force obedience.” We know that to the 
common mind there is nothing higher than 
the law; hence our papers are tull of the 
doings of wife murderers, bruisers, man- 
glers. He can imprison ker in his house, so 
he does not injure her health, to make her 
obey. He can take her out of her father’s 
house by force, and by law compel her to 
live with him. He can sue and recover 
from his neighbor for harboring his runa- 
way wife, even a runaway from his violence. 
Those, ladies and gentiemen, are to-day 
laws in Kentucky—read for yourselves. 

We claim that the wife should have equal 
right to her children as the husband. 
Mothers, the laws of our State entirely 
ignore any right of yours to your child; the 
little darlings, bone of your bone, flesh of 
your flesh, the little spirit that God places 
in your bodies, next your hearts and after 
long, weary months comes into your 
arms through such terrible travail, belongs 
to your husband absolutely—unless you be 
no wife, then it is yours, Your husband 
and father can give your child to another 
even while yeu live. You have no redress 
inlaw. He can will it from you at his 
death; can even will your unborn child to 
another. You are not the guardian of your 
child, your husband being dead, unless he 
make you so by will. He can appoint 
whom he _ pleases, even your bitteres 
enemy. Tell me, do you not want some 
voice in making the laws? These laws are 
made by your sons, fathers and brothers, 
Do you like them? Are they for your 
best good and happiness? 

All your personal property, unless secur- 
ed or given in some unusual way, belongs to 
your husband in the hour of marriage, 
while you have only one-third of his, and 
thet only in the event that he dies without 
a will, not otherwise disposing of his prop- 
erty. 

You have no right to the income of your 
landed estate, nor can you will it if you 
have children. Your husband can rent it 
for three years after his death; the income 
can be taken by his heirs. So it is adding 
insult to injury to say a woman owns her 
landed estate. This is the marriage law of 
our State today. And the wife only is 
considered to earn her clothes and food by 
her life work, and God only kaows how 
meager that pay is sometimes. We want 
some of the benefits of our property, anda 
voice in the making of the laws that govern 
it. 

We claim our right to the pursuit of happi- 
ness, subject to no restraint other than men 
have. We should have the right to exercise 
our God-given faculties in whatever channel 
they may lead us. Now we are not allow- 
ed to be lawyers, jurors, nor office-holders; 
be we ever so well fited for them, we are 
hindered by law. The law will not pay us 
as much wages as teachers in State schools 
as men, although we do exactly as much 
work, and are required to be of equal stand- 
ard as the men; we have the same need of 
money, and we are taxed to pay those very 
expenses, 

Women ate taxed, and have no represen- 
tation in the Government. Woman should 
protest against being taxed, unless she is 
allowed to have a vote as to the disposal of 
hermoney. I have for several years had 
my protest written on the tax book, and 
mean to, so that in the future men shall 


know that one woman in Kentucky felt 
the injustice and protested against it. 
Women are imprisoned by men, tried as 


criminals by men, overlooked in prison by 
men, under lock and key and in the power 
of men in our insane, idiotic, blind asyl- 
ums, in penitenitaries, jails, workhouses. 
Women should fill positions of equal author- 
ity in every place that women suffer or are 
held, to watch over, comfort and reform. 
We have ever given our lives and example 
in maintaining virtue and justice; our mon- 
ey is taken from us to support the Govern- 
ment, and we fecl that we ought to have 
more of the benefits of the State that taxes 
and punishes us. 

As I said before, we have much to con- 
gratulate ourselves upon in the rapid pro- 
gress of equulity of rights, and we must 
not fail to give credit where it is due. Men 
have not altered any law of themselves for 
the love of justice, but through the efforts 
of women themselves, and the advocates of 
equal rights should have the honor that is 
their due. These pioneers of thirty years’ 
warfare should not be robbed of their well- 
earned laurels, but we should gather up all 
and lay it at their feet, and pray that as the 
years pass away their mantles may fall upon 
us, and that we younger soldiers in the 
cause may carry on the war until victory is 
ours. Weare too apt to think these changes 
come about without effort, and accept them 
asa matter of course. We should also re- 
member that these rights already gained are 
by no means secure, for the power that gave 
can also take away; every law ameliorating 
our condition now on the statute book, what 
few there are, may by this very next Legis- 
lature be taken away, for without the bal- 
lot we have no defense; we are at the mercy 
of the men. Woman without the ballot is 
in exactly the same condition that our ne- 
groes were. Without the ballot, they had 
no rights which a white man was bound to 
respect, and nothing but the ballot placed 
in their hands has made them freemen. 
Without that right, no American citizens 
can protect themselves. Then you know 
this to be true: The first act of reconstruc- 
tion after our civil war was to enfranchise 
the rebels, And so the negro was made 
free, and enabled to protect his rights as a 
freeman. And now, having that right in 
his hand, he begins to defend himself, and 
demands that his life, liberty and property 
shall not be taken from him without a jury 
of his peers to try him. It is clear that the 
average woman, with equal opportunity for 
education and development, will show 
about as much wisdom and virtue as the 
average man, black or white, therefore 
ought to have equal right in making the 
laws under which she lives. The govern- 
ment of this State only represents its legal 
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voters; the taxation of women ought not 
to be continued, under any pretext whatev- 
er, until they are given representation, for 
men are thereby, according to their own 
definition, tyrannizing! Suffrage is neither 
@ manly or a womanly act, but the act of a 
human being, who, as a part of the people, 
has an inherent right to express his or her 
refusal or consent to the form of govern- 
ment under which he or she shall live, be- 
cause it is a self-evident truth ‘‘that gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from the 
consert of the governed.” Is this a new 
doctrine to the men of Kentucky? 

We contend against man made laws, not 
against God’s law. The heathen idea of 
different spheres for man and woman must 
now give way to the higher idea of differ- 
ent responsibilities in the same sphere. Men 
in high places are responsible for the vut- 
rages “pen woman by the lower order of 
men. he contemptuous phrases and un- 
just statutes for woman, learned in our law 
schools; the injunctions for her subjection, 
studied and expressed in our theological 
schools and pulpits; the general tone of the 
press and literature, all tend to degrade wo- 
man in the minds of the masses. According 
to Parkman, ‘‘She is incapable in the whole 
range of government, the most exalted of 
all sciences.” The field thus covered is all 
political, religious, educational, commer 
cial and social relations. Where, then, is 
woman capable, and where her field of ac- 
tion? I confidently assert thatin every 
struggle of life woman has proved herself 
man’s equal, although always at a disad- 
vantage, on account of artificial burdens 
and restraints, yet she bas nevertheless 
shown herself possessed of the same cour- 
age, intelligence and moral elevation 1n all 
the varied conditions she has been called 
to suffer. The co-education experiment has 
proved the girl equal to the boy in every 
department. Brute force is not to be con 
sidered in this question, as moral, not phys- 
ical, force rules this country. To say that 
to give woman the ballot and make her 
your equal will destroy family unity, is to 
acknowledge that men are not yet willing 
to live with their equals, and you might as 
well say that men should do all the praying, 
confessing and repenting, and represent the 
family in Heaven, as well as at the polling 
booth. Iam afraid the women would have 
as slim a chance in Heaven as they now do 
at the polls, if the men had to represent 
them. 

We are forced to believe in the fallen con- 
dition of man and woman, but I believe 
that the beneficent purpose of God has not 
been thwarted even by sin. Man has chosen 
to separate himself from woman and be 
alone in politics, and the result is patent in 
the degraded and debased condition we find 
the ‘‘most exalted of sciences” occunying to- 
day. And Ido not doubt that when man 
calls to his aid the ‘‘help” God made ‘‘meet” 
for him, he will ever find her ready and 
able, and together they will be able to carry 
on the work of purification. De Tocque- 
ville, the French philosopher, who is said 
to be one of the most unprejudiced and 
philosophical writers on the subject of 
American institutions, speaking of the in- 
clination of man to abuse his inferiors, says: 
“Thus the same man who is full of hu- 
manity toward his fellow creatures when 
they are at the same time his equals, be- 
comes insensible to their afflictions as soon 
as that equality ceases.” (Disfranchise- 
ment is the badge of inferiority, and men 
are insensible to the wrongs women suffer 
by it.) Again he says: ‘‘Equality of con- 
dition does not of itself produce regularity 
of morals, but it unquestionably facilitates 
and increases it. No free community ever 
existed without morals and, as I observed 
before, morals are the work of the women. 
Consequently, whatever affects the condi- 
tion of women, their habits and their opin- 
ions, has great political importance.” (The 
ballot is the expression of opinion crystal- 
ized.) And againhesays: ‘There must be 
a reason for the regularity of American 
morals. This reason appears to me to ke 
the principle of equality and the institu- 
tions derived from it. As for myself, Ido 
not hesitate to say that, although the wo- 
men of America are confined within the 
narrow limit of domestic life, and their 
situation is one of extreme dependence, I 
have nowhere seen women occupy so lofty 
a position, and if 1 were asked, now that I 
am drawing to the close of this work in 
which | have spoken of so many important 
things done in America, to what the singu- 
lar prosperity and growing strength of that 
people ought mainly to be attributed, I 
should reply to the superiority of their wo- 
men,” Then hasten, dear brothers, to add to 
the strength and glory of our country by 
making us your equals and help-meets by 
enfranchisement; our  disfranchisement 
being the foulest stain upon our country’s 
escutcheon. Mary B. Cuiay. 

Whitehall, Ky., Oct. 25, 1881. 


The speech of Miss Clay concluded the 
business of the afternoon, and, after some 
short discussion on the subject of prison re- 
form, the convention adjourned. 


THE EVENING SESSION, 


The audience the last night was the larg- 
est and most enthusiastic of all, paid strict 
attention to all that was said, and applauded 
every good point made. The exercises con- 
sisted entirely of speech-making, and the 
Louisville Courier-Journal affirms that the 
convention carried out the old Scriptural 
injunction and reserved the best till the last. 
The speakers were women who have won 
their laurels as advocates of Woman’s 
Rights. Among them were Miss Mary F. 
Eastman, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Rev. 
Antoinette B. Blackwell, all of whom have 
wide reputations, and who have defended 
their chosen principles in public for years. 
All the speeches were full of good points, 
the address of Miss Eastman being especial- 
ly admired. The meeting was opened by 
the president, who introduced the Rey. 
Anna Oliver, of Brooklyn, as the first 
speaker. Sheis’a young and handsome wo- 
man, with a certain simple manner of 





speaking which fairly carried the audience 
away. She stood upon the stage with her 
hands clasped before her, in a manner 
which seemed to say that she was not used 
to addressing meetings of this kind. And 
this was her opening statement, that she 
was used tospeaking on religious questions, 
and could scarcely speak on any other sub 
ject. Her address, however, was excellent, 
and contained some very strong arguments. 
Her voice, which is clear and sweet, was 
used in a manner best calculated to awaken 
the sympathies of the audience. Her con- 
version to the cause of Woman Suffrage 
dates back about ten years, when she was 
teaching a school in her native city. The 
school was composed of young colored 
girls and boys. They had studied through 
the regular course laid down, and she con- 
ceived the idea that it would be a very 
good thing to form a class in United Slates 
history. The girls in her school were unu- 
sually bright, much more so than the boys, 
and she thought that they would be only 
too glad to embrace the opportunity. She 
was accordingly greatly astonished when 
she proposed the thing to them and they an- 
swered her that they had no use for United 
States history; that was for the boys to 
learn, as they expected to vote and were 
expected to know everything. This simple 
answer set her to thioking. She studied 
the question, and became convinced that 
women had a right to vote. She went on 
to state reasons why, introducing into her 
address a certain vein of humor that great- 
ly delighted the audience. She concluded 
by a forcible appeal in favorof temperance, 
and told the effect that the ballot placed in 
the hands of women would have. She 
finished her remarks by relating an incident 
which occurred on the train just as she 
was entering Louisville. Inthe seat in front 
of her was a man, who turned round to 
her as they came into the city, and, point- 
ing to a large group of buildings, said: 
“There is the largest distillery in the 
world, and right over here, where you 
see that dome rising up over the houses, is 
the work-house, and where you see that 
flag flying is the graveyard,” The three 
were closely allied. When she retired 
from the stage she was followed by long 
and repeated applause. 

The next address was delivered by Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, who was received with 
applause. Her manner of speaking is very 
slow and deliberate, emphasizing and weigh- 
ing each word. Her address was one of 
the most effective delivered during the con- 
vention, She reviewed the course of the 
Government, from the time of the inde- 
pendence down to the present, and showed 
how the principles of Woman Suffrage 
were slowly but surely gaining ground. 
Right after right has been conceded to wo- 
men after much labor and waiting; and, 
working on the principle that constant 
dripping wears away a stone, they would 
finally accomplish the ends in view, and 
be entitled to cast their votes. The old 
English poem which says: ‘‘The moon 
looks down on many brooks; the brooks 
can see no moon but one,”’ was illustrated 
in Woman Suffrage. Many women looked 
upon Suffrage, and could see but one Suf- 
frage for all. She concluded her address 
by saying that she was glad she had come 
to Kentucky, and hoped that much good 
might accrue from the visit. 

The next speaker was Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, who is also very well 
known by reputation to the people of 
Louisville, and a general favorite. Her 
address was excellent, and her manner of 
speaking is good. Her voice is also very 
clear and strong, and could be distinctly 
heard all over the hall. Her speech was 
very logical. She argued the principle of 
Woman’s Rights from a religious standpoint, 
and showed how it was religion which made 
her a Woman Suffragist. Her address was 
marked by the power of argument for 
which ,she is noted, and was loudly ap- 
plauded. 

Mrs. Antoinette Brown Blackwell also re- 
ported the indirect work for Suffrage of the 
women of New Jersey. They are success- 
fully organizing in many directions. There 
are missionary, temperance, charitable, and 
literary societies of women, all of them 
conducted with growing interest and busi- 
nesslike capacity. As they said of old that 
all roads led to Rome, so all united action 
on the part of women leads inevitably to a 
sense of the need of Woman Suffrage. The 
temperance women are everywhere coming 
to realize that we must have the ballot for 
home protection. Thus wherever we or- 
ganize and work, there, in even three or 
four years, we nearly all become pronounced 
Suffragists. 


ABSTRACT OF MRS, BLACKWELL'S ADDRESS. 


We said in the early days, that men can 
not know so well as we ourselves what new 
paths we can find to walk in. We must 
make openings directly out from the hearth- 
stone to literary and business centers; to the 
school, the church, the State. To the ma- 
jority of women there will always be the 
children and the home management. They 
must combine a wise care of these with the 
new interests—with the wide but not higher 
duties. 

To-day we see that women will more and 
more inaugurate special methods and 
amounts of work for themselves. These 
will become increasingly different from 
men’s. They will take their bearing on ev- 
ery question from another social point of 
view. This is nature’s method of enabling 
humanity to see all round a question, and 
to work on every side of it. 

All law is a growth. Neither the men 
nor the women, nor both together, are wise 
enough to make laws which shall be equal- 
ly Fe to both married partners, or to men 
and women in general. The sexes must 


meet in council, they must compare opin- 
ions, there must be two statements, much 
discussion, and mutual, honest criticism, 
Thus all future legislation will be the out- 
growth of a jointly sharpened observation 
and a combined experience. 

There are two sides to our relations to 
the government. One is what we ought to 
do. The other is what ought to be done 
for us. We cannot enfranchise ourselves. 
On our vrothers, the voters, are laid the re- 
sponsibilities of our enfranchisement—then 
of our disfranchisement. It would be a 
graceful thing in them to offer us the Suf- 
frage with unexpected haste and chivalric 
justice. Let them manfully strike out that 
old aristocratic word male from their con- 
stitutions and from all legal and political 
documents which confer either privileges 
or responsibilities. 


The last speaker of the evening was Miss 
Mary F. Eastman of Massachusetts, who is 
regarded as one of the ablest advocates of 
Woman’s Rights now in the field. The 
substance of her address was the same as 
that delivered by those who preceded her, 
but the manner in which she delivered it 
was entirely different. With « fine person- 
al appearance and a fine voice, she made a 
very good impression on her audience, She 
commenced her address in a slow, deliber- 
ate manner, but gradually her voice became 
more animated, and her gestures rapid and 
expressive. The address, which was a very 
able one throughout, was filled with nu- 
merous pointed illustrations, which set the 
audience ina roar of laughter. It occupied 


‘over an hour in its delivery, but the audi- 


ence did not seem to tire, and listened with 
the deepest interest throughout. 

When the speaking was finished, the com- 
mittee on nominations reported names of 
officers. The full list was unanimously 
elected. The names of the officers have al- 
ready been printed. Resolutions of thanks 
to the press of Louisville and to the retiring 
president, Dr. Mary F. Thomas, closed the 
proceedings. The convention adjourned 
after six very successful sessions. A meet- 
ing was held at the rooms of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association the next morn- 
ing, to take steps for the formation of a 
Louisville Woman Suffrage Association; 
and the delegates left the city with the firm 
conviction that the convention had done 
good there, and that a strong local associa- 
tion would be formed. 














The Key To Health. 


Have you found the key to perfect health 
and strength? It is Kidney-Wort, the only 
remedy that overcomes at once the inaction 
of the kidneys and bowels. It purifies the 
blood by cleansing the system of foul hu- 
mors and by giving strength to the liver, 
kidneys and bowels to perform their regu- 
lar functions. See displayed advertisement. 





Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
has rapidly made its wa, to favor among 
druggists, who have observed its effects on 
the health of their customers. Send to Mrs, 
Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 Western avenue, 
Lynn, Mass., for pamphlets. 















MME. 
Augusta Healy's 
VEGETABLE 


Tonic Pills 


Have proven a boon to 
thousands of suffering wo- 
men. bio | are prepared especially for, and if used 
as directed, never fail to cure the most obstinate 
Misplacements, Ovarian Troubles and Chronic Weak- 
nesses, 80 common to the best of the sex. All letters 
are answered by a skilful Female Physician. Pills 
sold by druggi-ts, or mailed upon receipt of price, 
$1.00 per box; six boxes, $5.00. Send for pamphlet 
and list of cured. Address, 


H. F. THAYER & CO. 


13 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 


a MARSTOy 
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fap DINING ROOMS 
4, | 0)) FOR 


LADIES & GENTLEMEN 


23 1029 BRATTLE St 
© BOSTON @ 











AEB ogy | 
IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. ° 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies Toilet Room attached. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS 


Beautiful Turkish Rug Patterns. Any 
lady can make them from rags or yarn ata trifling 
expense, Great profits,permanent business to agents, 
Circular for stamp. E. § ROST & CO., 22 Tre- 
mont Row, Boston, Mass, 

















GEND 15 cents to Miss A. C, Clay, Piermont, Graf. 
ton Co.,N.H.,and get one of the New Emery Bags. 


DR. WARNER’S 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


Boned with a New Material, 


called Coraline, which is 
5 — > r to horn 
= or whal b 





A REWARD OF $10 


will be paid for every 
Corset in which the Cor- 
aline breaks with six 
months’ omnes wear. 
It is elastic, pliable, and 
very comfortable, and is 
not affected by cold, 
heat or moisture. 

Price by mail for 
Health or Nursing Cor- 
y sets, $1.50; for Coraline 

or Flexible Hip Corsets, 
$1.25, For sale by leading merchants, ware of 
worthless imitations boned with cord. 


WARNER BRO’S, 372 Broadway, N.Y. 
MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 
Or LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 











HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Veoetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation reetores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strengthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 


use. 

It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

"For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia iE. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the proprietor’s laboratory, No. 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for pamphlets. Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


‘KIDNEY-WORT: 


wonverrur WHY 
CURES! 


Because it actson the LIVER, BOWELS 
and KIDNEYS at the same time, 


Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
peg ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Consti- 
pation, Piles, or in Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Palvervous Disorders and Female Complaints, 






















SEE WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 
..¢ Eugene B. Stork, of Junction City, Kansas, 
says, Kidney-Wort cured him after regular Phy- 
sicians had been trying for four years. 

Lf Mrs. John Arnall,of Washington, Ohio, says 
her boy was given up to die by four prominent 
hysicians and that he was afterwards cured by 
Sidney-Wort, 

M. M. B. Goodwin, an editor in Chardon, Ohio, 
says he was not expected to live, being bloated 
PB beyond belief, but Kidney-Wort cured him. 

Anna L, Jarrett of South Salem, N. Y., says 
that seven years suffering from kidney troubles 
+ and other complications was ended by the use of 

Kidney- Wort. 

Jobn B. Lawrence of Jackson, Tenn., suffered 
for years from liver and kidney troubles and 
| Bafter taking “barrels of other medicines,”{ J 
ney-Wort made him well, 

Michael Coto of Montgomery Center, Vt.. 
bf suffered eight years with kidney difficulty and * 
was unable to work. Kidney-Wort made him 
“ well as ever.” 































LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


“4 Constipation and Piles. 

(27 It is put up in Dry Vegetable Form in 

tin cans, one pac: e of which makessix quarts 

of medicine. Alsoin Liquid Form, very Con- 

centrated, for those that cannot readily pre 
t. 










wh acts with equal efficiency in either form. 
GET IT ATTHE DRUGGISTS. PRICE, €1.00 a 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s® 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) "KURLINGTON, VT. 








EMANCIPATION WAISTS, 


[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





The above popular hygienic garment is manufac 
tured by the undersigned from patterns furnishe 
us by the patentee, Mrs. S. T. Converse, and is of 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Winter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place 
And ladies furnishing stores generally. 

Ladies who cannot be fitted by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manrer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 





287 Devonshire St. . Boston 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 10 a. mu. to 4 P. m., daily 








Wednesday and 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND.A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrah treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Pa- 
ralysis, The Doctor’s methods of treating k 
and Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painful Micturition, 
Incontinence, Bilious Colic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently successful. 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
tere, advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
are a specific for deep-seated inflamation wherever 
located in the rom, and of course wil! cure Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indig: stion, 
Pal: in back, liver, head and joi 





oints. 

Her Hyginic Abdomina! Supporters, Elastic bands 
Umbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. Richards 
Hose and Skirt Sepporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do without as they arethe only Sup- 
porters based upon Hygienic principles, and the | 
clasps that does not cut the hose. Syringes an 
—7 Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 
office. 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth, 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 

UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 

BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Lite-ary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

For particulars address, 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 1y25 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SE=ES 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges. 

The lectures of the seventh year a October 8 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. his Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
a preliminary examination and to furnish a three 

ears’ graded course. To secure still more thoro' 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New Englan ‘emale Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


Dean. 
I. T. TALBO1, M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. ly 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 




















Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made te 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 





Front 


Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and Fa 
Direction for Measuremenis for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any « ddress. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in in- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are eut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


IK CED 7 | 
ANNIE T. FOGG 


56 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 








Purest and Best Medicine ever Made, 


mbination of Ho Buchu, Man- 
and Dandelion, with all the best and 
ura tive properties of all other Bitters, 
the greatest Blood Purifier, Liver 
ator, and Life and Health Restoring 
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LITERARY NOTIOES. 


Tae Man Jesus: A Course of Lectures. 

By J. W. Chadwick. Roberts Bros. 

Mr. Chadwick's theory concerning Jesus, 
as unfolded in these lectures, may be sum- 
med up something as follows: Jesus was 
born in Nazareth. He received a strong 
religious impulse from John the Baptist, 
and became a Rabbi or_ religious teacher. 
In this capacity he roamed about, leading 
“an easy, careless, joyous life,” talking 
genial common sense to the poor people, 
and preaching that the kingdom of heaven 
was at hand. ‘So enamoured was he of 
his own idea that he imagined it would 
have a universal fascination.... The 
Gulilean idyl culminated in an ecstacy of 
eager hope and joyful e tation. Of 
course, he was mistaken in his calculations, 
and was doomed to disappointment; but 
the mistake of believing too much in man, 
and too much in the power of one’s own 
consecration, is a sublime mistake. If 
enough could be induced to make it (to be 
as paradoxical as Jesus), it would be a mis- 
take no longer, but God’s kingdom would 
come and his will would be done upon earth 
as in the heaven of theideal.” Afterwards, 
‘this boundless faith in human nature suf- 
fered from his practical experience.” His 
offences against the orthodoxy of the day 
brought him into trouble, and he grew 
fiercer and more denunciatory. Gradually 
the delusion that he was the Messiah fasten- 
ed upon Jesus, and with it a conviction that 
he must go up to Jerusalem, defy the hie- 
rarchy, and die. Accordingly, ‘‘he went to 
meet a miserable doom with an unquestion- 
ing submission to the logic of events.” Oc- 
casionally he cherished a passing hope of 
escape and triumph; nevertheless, he tried 
to prepare his disciples for the worst, and 
the worstcame. It seems that ‘‘the Scribes 
and Pharisees frustrated his attempt to mar- 
shal the common people under his flag,” and 
had him seized and executed. Mr. Chad- 
wick holds that there is not the slightest 
proof of a resurrection, and that the disci- 
were probably the victims of an optical 
llusion. He also considers that the fact of 
e resurrection, if proved, would have no 
bearing on the’ question of our immortality, 
and that we are better off without the res- 
urrection than with it. The last lecture re- 
lates to the ow through which Jesus 
came to be deified. Mr. Chadwick praises 
the personal character of Jesus, but affirms 
that his theology ‘‘was the theology of his 
time, above the limitations of which his in- 
tellectual conceptions never rose.” He 
shared the ordinary superstitions of the 
day. ‘‘His belief in a hierarchy of devils 
was greatly to his advantage.” ‘‘The dig- 
nity of labor had no place iu his conception 
of the world;” but “‘the fallacy of his indus- 
trial ideas was obscured for Jesus by the 
er of his disciples.” who provided 
or his physical wants. ‘‘Divorce on any 
ground he could not justify; the exception 
of the gospels is not his.” No authority is 
iven for this extraordinary statement. 

gain, Mr. Chadwick says, ‘‘He advised a 
celibate life for those whose passions could 
endure so much restraint”—apparently con- 
founding Jesus with Paul. No wonder, 
after this, if we are told that his ‘‘particular 
moral precepts will not, in every instance, 
bear the strain of social science and of wide 
experience!” 

e confess to finding Mr. Chadwick’s 
book unsatisfactory. Though written with 
evident good-will and sincerity, itis both 
inaccurate in itsstatements and dogmatic in 
its tone. Questions are set down as con- 
clusively settled, upon which the ablest 
critics are still at variance; and there is a 
general failure to distinguish between 
proved fact and the newest theory. One 
who isa genuine skeptic, and not merely a 
dogmatic doubter, will find some difficulty 
in accepting all Mr. Chadwick’s conclu- 
sions. They — be true, but they are cer- 
tainly not proved. Many of them seem to 
rest upon nothing better than personal con- 
jecture and arbitrary assumotion. In par- 
ticular, it may be doubted whether the 
kindly, ignorant, superstitious enthusiast 
whom Mr. Chadwick pictures for us could 
have been the founder of Christianity, with- 
be a violation of the law of cause and 
effect. 


Ratpx Wa.po Emerson: His Life, Writ- 
ings, and Philosophy. By George Willis 
Cooke. Osgood & Co. Price $2.00. 

This book is intended as an introduction 
to the study of Emerson’s writings. The 
opening chapters treat of his ancestry, his 
early life and ministry, his connection with 
Brook Farm, and with transcendentalism, 
with the anti-slavery movement and other re- 
forms. The later chapters are devoted to 
his writings and philosophy. Mr. Cooke 
wisely aims at interpretation rather than 
criticism, and permits Emerson to speak for 
himself as often as possible. The book is 
especially valuable because it contains a 
large amount of matter by Emerson which 
is not to be found in his published volumes. 
The addresses on Scott and Burns, on the 
death of Lincoln, at the dedication of the 
Minute-Man, and on the rise of transcen- 
dentalism, together with a number of 
other lectures and addresses not hereto- 
fore printed in any permanent form, are 
given in full orin part. The book con- 
tains a portrait, and the biographical 
portion has been and corrected by a 
member of Emerson’s family. 

My First Houipay: Letters HoME From 
Cotorapo, UTau, AND CALIFORNIA. By 
Caroline H. Dall. Roberts Bros. Price 
$1.50. 

Mrs. Dall’s letters give us remarkably 
vivid, graphic and entertaining descriptions 
of the far west, the wonderland of America. 
They contain her observations upon the In- 
dians, the Mormons, and the Chinesc,— 
the social as well as the mineral and ve 
table curiosities of that remote region. e 
fact that the letters were written to rela- 
tives and friends may serve to explain what 
would else be portaer> Aor as a vein of ego- 
tism running through the book. Despite 
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her harrowing account of the hardships en- 
dured on the long railroad , Mrs. 
Dall's picturesque tions have stirred 
up in us an uncomfortably eager desire to 
follow her trail. Extracts from her book 
will be printed in our columns from time to 
time, that our readers may share the pleas- 
ure we have derived from it. The difficul- 
ty will be, among so many interesting things, 
to decide what to extract. 


INGERSOLL ANSWERED. By Joseph Park- 
er, D. D. No. 67 of the Standard 
Series. I. K. Funk &Co. Price, 15 cts. 
This is a group of five lectures reviewing 

Ingersoll’s celebrated ‘‘What must I do to 

be saved?” It is one of the best replies to 

Ingersoll we have yet seen—thoughtfu! and 

earnest, and containing passages of unusu- 

al eloquence. The censure passed upon In- 
gersoll’s flippant and jocose way of pean 

a question which the sore heart of the worl 

has been asking for ages is severe and just. 

Dr. Parker’s discourses area striking and 

favorable contrast to Judge Black’s late ar- 

ticle in the North American, both in manner 
and in matter. 


Tue Beer Question. By A. M. Powell. 
National Temperance Publication House, 
58 Reade street, New York. 

The beer question has become an im- 
portant factor of the temperance problem. 
It has been much discussed of late whether 
an increase in the use of beer would not 
lead to a decrease in the use of stronger 
liquors. The encouragement of beer drink- 
ing has been advocated as a temperance 
measure. Mr. Powell has prepared a 
pamphlet containing a mass of testimonies 
and statistics, all pointing to the cordemna- 
tion of beer. ‘I'he experience of England is 
especially valuable in this connection, since 
this is a case where an ounce of experiment 
is worth a pound of theory. In England 
the experiment of free beer has been tried 
thoroughly, and has been attended with the 
worst results. The beer bill of 1830 was 
passed as a temperance measure. The men 
who had advocated it were forced to admit 
its failure. As the London Times said, 
‘The sale of beer was increased, but the 
sale of spirituous liquors was not diminisb- 
ed.” Mr. Powell’s able and exhaustive 
pampblet should be read by all who are in- 
terested in the beer question. 


Hannan Jane. By David Ross Locke 
(Petroleum V. Nasby). Lee & Shepard. 
Price $1.50. 

Petroleum VY. Nasby’s ‘‘Hannah Jaue” is 
already famous, and deserves to be more 
famous still. It is now brought out asa 
holiday book, handsomely bound and print. 
ed, with illustrations which follow the life 
of the young couple from their courtship 
and wedding to the time when they have 
grown so far apart. One of the prettiest 
represents Hannah Jane, a graceful girlish 
figure seen againsta background of New 
England landscape, holding the string of 
her straw hat in one hand, and waving her 
handkerchief to her distant lover with the 
other. Weshould like to send acopy of 
Nasby’s poem to every rising man who is 
inclined to look down upon his plain, half- 
educated wife as ‘‘inferior.” 


Country By-ways. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $1.25. 
These quiet, graceful sketches are marked 

by the same characteristics which made 
‘“‘Deephaven” at once take rank as a clas- 
sic. Wetindin them no great power, but 
exquisite descriptions and much quaint, 
thoughtful humer. The humor comes out 
strongly in the account of the crazy old 
militia capiain who, possessed with the 
idea that he was his deceased sister, went to 
church in her best bonnet, frequented the 
sewing circle, and fluttered with maid- 
enly satisfaction when a widower of the 
neighborhood came to tea. Nevertheless, 
the prevailing tone of the book is sad, and 
its atmosphere like that of a pensive gray 
day of Indian Summer. The by-ways of 
New England and the people who live be 
side them are the chief subject, and the few 
tales are of the same general character as 
the sketches. The dainty little volume is 
an acceptable addition to the distinctive 
literature of New England. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Osgood & Co.—‘‘Rosemary and 
Rue,” Round Robin Series. ‘‘Songs and 
Lyrics,”” by Ellen Mackay Hutchinson. 
‘‘Eleanor Maitland,” by Clara E. Clement. 
“The American Newspaper,” by Charles 
Dudley Warner. 

From Lee & Shepard.—‘‘Ralegh,His Ex- 
ploits and Meg by George M. Towle. 
‘Ballads in Black,” by F. E. Chase. ‘‘How 
Is Your Man?” or The Sharks of Shark- 
ville. 

From Lothrop & Co.—‘‘A Story of Four 
Acorns,” by Alice B. Engle. 

From Noyes & Co.—‘“‘A Trip Eastward,” 
Long Look Books, by Edvard Abbott. 

From Ditson & Co.—‘The Banner of 
Victory.” 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


Buy books for Christmas at Roberts Bros. 


Our readers of artistic inclinations will 
notice Prang’s offer of prizes for Christmas 
card designs. 


We advertise elsewhere the delicate and 
nutritious ‘‘Health Foods” prepared from 
pure cereals. 


Furs! furs! of exceeding richness and in 


great variety at Jackson’s. See advertise- 
ment, and think of the cold days coming. 








Notice of the re-opening of that much- 
valued institution, the Boston Cooking 
School, will be found in another column, 
Housekeepers, take courage. 


Newman & Sons, 7 Tremont street, offer 





’ 


‘ designs in immortelles and fresh 
flowers, also the feathery pampas and dried 
grasses. - 











Kidney Complaints 


of all descriptions are relieved at once, and 
speedily cured by Kidney-Wort. It seems 
intended by nature for the cure of all dis- 
eases of the kidneys caused by weakness 
and debility. Its great tonic powers are es- 
pecially directed to the removal of this class 
of diseases. We know of persons that have 
suffered for thirty years that have been per- 
manently cured by taking Kidney-Wort a 
_— time. Try it, either liquid or dry.— 
nv. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, 
Noy. 14, 3.30 P. M., Miss Woodward (Auber Fores- 
tier) will s ak of the ‘‘Folk Music and recent com- 
posers of Norway,” illustrating her remarks with 
musical selections. 


Sunday Meetings for Women.—At the 
rooms of the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 157 Tremont street, Nov. 13, at3 P. M. Speak- 
er, Rev. Ada C. Bowles. Subject, “Some Reasons 
for a Woman Ministry."" Women invited. 

















Dr. T. H. Dearing lectures in Wesleyan Hall, 
Thursday afternoon, Nov. 17,on “The Autopsy of 
President Garfield.” Ladies and gentlemen invited. 


Dressmaking.—A dressmaker would like to 
make a few more engagements by the day. Enquire 
at 104 Appleton street. 


To Let.—To ladies only—first class rooms for 
lodging—in residerce facing tne Boston Common. 
Address, Steadfast, Woman’s Journal office. 











Park street, Boston, Room 1, Clara Gamwell 

ner, instructor, has re-opened for the season. 

vate lessons and classes. Personal applications re- 
ceived sey on Tuesday and Friday evenings from 6 
to7 apes » Communications by mail promptly an- 
swered. 


.Moral Education Association.—There 
will be a meeting at the house of Mrs. A. W. Cone, 
105 Inman street, Cambridgeport, on Saturday, Nov. 
12,at3 P.M. Dr. A. B, Haynes will read a paper on 
“Pre-natal Influences.’ Members and friends cor- 
dially invited. A second meeting at the same place 
and hour will be held on Saturday, Nov. 19. Mrs. H. 
R. Shattack will read a paper on ‘Ideal Marriage—a 
Talk with young Ladies."’ Young ladies are espec- 
ially invited to attend. 


Messrs. Roberts Brothers’ 
New Books. 
My First Holiday: 


Or, Letters Home from Colorado, Utah and Califor- 
bi50 By CAROLINE H. DALL. 12mo. Price, 


The Evening School of Mocution, 5 
ar- 
Pri- 

















“Since Mrs. Bird’s delightful letters from Japan, 
we have seen nothing that compares with tnis journal 
of a lady’s travels for freshness and originality. In- 
deed there is nothing like itin recent literature if 
“Unbeaten Tracks” is excepted. The author not 
only sees things that escape the eyes of most travel- 
ers, but she has the rare faculty of describing what 
she sees so graphically that the reader stands with 
her on her own plane of observation.’’ -New London 
Telegram. 


Around the Hub. 


A Boy’s Book About Boston. ba SAMUEL ADAMS 
ee Profusely illustrated. Crown 8vo. Price, 


The author of ‘‘Old Landmarks of Boston,” in his 
researches for material to write this and other his- 
toric works, has peculiar facilities for the mak- 
ing of just such ‘‘a boy’s book about Boston” as was 
needed. The very titles to his chapters give a keen- 
er enjoyment to their contents—‘The First Inhabi- 
tants;’’ “The Puritane Hang up their Hats:” “Old 
Boston Notions;”’ ‘‘Fort Hill, an Interlude;”’ “‘Lib- 
erty Tree; “A Tempest in a Big Teapot; “To 
Arms! To Arms!"’ “The Sword of Bunker Hill;” 
“Yankee Doodle;” ‘“To Roxbury Town,” etc. The 
old boys, ‘‘Northenders” and “Southenders,"’ will 
like this book as well as their youngstcrs. 


Massachusetts in the Woman 
Suffrage Movement. 


A general, political, legal and legislative history from 
1774 to 1881. By HARRIET H. ROBINSON. 16mo. 
Price, $1.25. 

“Mrs. Harriet H. Robinson—whose late husband, 
‘Warrington,’ wielded a keen pen in behalf of many 
reformatory movements—has written a graphic and 
interesting sketch of the part which Massachusetts 
has taken inthe ‘Woman Suffrage Movement.’ She 
treats first the general, then the political, and after- 
ward the legal and legislative history, and then 
sums up the results of the agitation to the present 
time, and describes the work which women have ac- 
complished in various occupations which were form- 
erly closed tothem. Mrs. Robinson’s volume is eas 
reading, alike because of its size and its style, and it 

osseeses a distinct and positive interest,’’ says the 


ournal. 
Hector ; 


AStory. By FLORA L. SHAW, author of “Castle 
Blair.” 16mo. Price $1.00. 





Sold by all booksellers. 
publishers. 


Roberts Brothers, 
BOSTON. 


The Health Foods 


PRODUCED BY T 
HEALTH FOOD CO.. of New York, are not com- 
pounds, tney are not liquid ‘‘remedies;”’ neither are 
they Graham or Grits, which by their harsh irritating 
properties often promote rather than relieve indiges- 
tion. 


Mailed, postpaid. by the 








THE HEALTH FOODS 

are the most perfectly developed cereals, (Wheat, 
Rye, Bar.ey, etc.) selected for their richness in nu- 
triment, and through the agency of cold air and cold 
water only, relieved of all that is not food, while all 
that is food is retained, Delicate, Digestible, Nutri- 
tious, for Invalides, Brain-workers, and as a daily 
food for all in form of Cold Blast Whole Wheat 
Flour, Wheat Glutens, Cereal Coflee, Universal 
Food, Diabetic Flour, etc. 

Health Food Agency, 199 Tremont st. (Ho- 
tel Pelham) Boston, sole office of supplies for New 
England, for Physicians, Dealers and Consumers. 
Send for free descriptive circulars. 


Safe Investment, 
The lowa Loan and Trust Company. 


of Des Moin owa, Offers for sale at par and ac- 

crued interest, G@upon bonds or debentures, in sums 

of $200 and upwards, bearing six per cent. interest 

perabie semi-annually, at the Chemical Nationa 
k, 





New York. These debentures are secured by 
mortgages on improved real estate, and are as safe 
and convenient as Government Bonds. 

The paid-u -— of the IOWA LOAN AND 
TRUS COMPA Y is $250,000, and its ten years of 
successful business, during which time it has invest- 
ed over $5,000,000, gives it a claim to public confi- 
dence. The closest investigation is invited, and = 
particulars, with responsible ref , Will be fur- 
nished on application. Address, 


Cc, E. FULLER, Treasurer, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 








Cushman’s, 
FORMERLY CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


37 & 39 Temple Pliace. 


Our friends and customers are invited to an inspec- 
tion of our FALL STOCK. 


Every department is now complete with goods of 
our own importation, which have been selected with 
the greatest care, and are especially suited to FIRST. 
CLASS TRADE. : 


Prices will be found remarkably low for our high 
standard of goods! 


Cushman. | 
DANNER 
Revolving Book Case 


Gives largest capacity in’smallest space. 100! to 500 
books at hand without rising. The most convenient 
Book Case for Office, Study or Library. Send for 


Catalogue, 
READERS’ & vary BoowoMy co., 
ranklin street. 


ELOCUTION, 


DRAMATIC ACTION, 
And Physical Culture. 











After sixteen years of successful experience in 
teaching Elocution and Physical Calture, Miss L. 
W. DREW desires to announce to the public and her 
former patrons, that, with increased facilities, at 


No. 25 WINTER ST., SUITE 17, - 


she will receive pupils in every department of Elocu- 
tion. Any one wishing to prepare for the stage will 
receive special instruction. Special attention will 
also be given to the improvement of the physique. 
By her systematic and careful training, drooping 
forms become erect, and the movements of the body 
are rendered graceful. The system adopted by her 
notonly gives beauty to the form, but strengthens 
and invigorates the wnole system. Delicate children 
will be received for thirty minutes or less. according 
to their strength. Stammering, lisping, and other 
vocal defects permanently removed. Miss DREW 
refers to teachers, public singers and speakers. Les- 
sons can be arranged for any hour of the day that 
will suit patrons, Office hours from 2 to 6 P. M. 
Use elevator. 


H. S, INGALLS & CO, 


Successors to 
Joun K. C. SLEEPER. 


French Millinery, 


26 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 


Miss M. BALLARD, 


French Millinery, 


5 Temple Pliace, Boston. 








Room 4, Mourning orders promptly attended to. 


MRS. J. D. MILLER,: 


Teacher of DR. GUILMETTE’S SYSTEM OF VO- 
CAL R'm for development of the Singing 
and Reading Voice. Special attention given to 
strengthening the Respiratory Organs. One term 
will double the power of singing and reading voices. 
Private lessons given, and classes formed. For par- 
ticulars inquire at 517 Washington street, room 5. 
Hours from 12 M, to6 P. M 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers ana Dealers in 


Artists Materials. 


Novelties for Decoration; also, a complete 
line of Designs and Heliday Cards, 


37 Cornhill, Boston. 


CHAS, J. EDMANDS, 


DEALER IN 


Artists’ Materials, 


No. 4 Bromficld Street, 
BOSTON. 


THE LADIES’ BLACKING, 
Expressly made for Ladies’ and Children’s fine Boots 
and Shoes. For one Messrs. HENRY H,. TUT- 
TLE & CO., No. 435 Washington Street, Sole Agent 
for Boston 

20 cts. 25 cts. 30 cts. and 35 cts. each. 


STERESCOPIC VIEWS, PHOTOGRAPHIC 
VIEWS, . 














ETC 
Nathaniel W. Appleton, 


7 SCHOOL ST BOSTON. 





Boston Cooking School, 


Open daily. Classes are now forming. Send for 
Seay aes rooms between 10 and 12 A. 





School of Elocution & Expression. 


ANNA BARIGHT, Principal, 


FREEMAN PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 
Swarthmore College, 


Swartumore, DeLawaRre Co., Pa. 


Students of the several classes are requested to as- 
semble at the Chestnut Grove House, in Media, near 
the railroad station, at the times stated below, when 
books will be given out and studies resumed at once. 
Leave Philadelphia at 2.30 P.M. Seniors and Jun- 
iors, 5th day, the 6th inst.; Sophomores and Fresh- 
men, 6th day the 7th inst.; College Ma yr yt 2d 
day, the 1 h inst.; Class A, 3d day, the 11th inst.; 
Classes B and C, 4th day, the 12th inst. Students are 
requested to observe carefully the above times of 
return, that the college and schoo! may be reorgan- 
ized without confusion or unnecessary delay. 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, Pres. 


Mt. Carroll Seminary 
CARROLL CO., ILL. 


Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryatory, 
has original features peculiarly valuable. For thor- 
ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledges 
no superior, “The Oread,”’ giving particulars sent 


WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The thirty.second Winter Session will open on 
Zpaster ct. 6, 1881, in the new college building. 
Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hospi 
tal, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthope- 
dic Hospitais. Spring Course of tures, Practical 
Demonstrations, and Winter ptanes are free (except 
for expense of material) to all matriculants of the 
year. For further information address, 

L L. BODLEY, A. M., M. D., 
North College Avenue and 2ist Street, Philadelphia. 


, . 6C . 
Woman's Medical College:Chicago 

The annual session commences about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring 
— commences about March 1 and continues 12 
weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course ofstudy 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to 
contiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President, 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson. M. D., Secretary. 


Miss M. 8S. NEWMAN, 
FLORIST. 


Special inducements offered to F aetnnng desiring 
regular supplies of Flowers for the Season. 


~ HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Dried Grasses, Pampas Plumes, 


AND IMMORTELLE DESIGNS. 
Fresh flowers in newest designs for every occasion. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, FLORISTS, 


7 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 














PRANG’S THIRD COMPETITION 


CHRISTMAS CARD 


DESICNS. 


The great success of the two prize competitions in 
Christmas Card designs, held atthe American Art 
Gallery, New York,in June, 1880, and February, 
1881, respectively, has induced Messrs. L. PRANG 
& CO., to hold another competition, and to offer an 
increa-ed amount in prizes. This competition will 
be held in New York in November next. 

The prizes will consist of two kinds,—four Artiste’ 
Prizes, amounting to $2,000, and four Vopular Prizes, 
- amounting to $2,000,--four thousand dollars in 
all. 

The judges for the Artists’ Prizes will be profes- 
sional Artists and professional Art Critics, and the 
judges for the Popular Prizes will be the great body 
of visitors admitted to the exhibition under certain 
restrictions, 

For further particulars in regard to the eompeti- 
tion, address .-E. Moore, 

American Art Gallery, 6 E. 23d street, New York. 


+ ee 6S. 


Ladies. 


We are now prepared to color and refinish your 
Straws, Felts and Beaver Hats and Bonnets in the 
best possible manner at THE BLEACHERY, 535 
Washington Street, opposite R. H. White & Co. All 
the new fall styles now ready. B.C, STINSON, 

Manager. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


Beef, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonite. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
604 Washington St., cor Redford ftreet. 1w 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass- 


People say linen there lasts longer than at home. 
Mail postal for daily wagon, and thus have a modern 
public laundry practically at your own door, making 
WASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 























- FINE FURS. 
JOS. A. JACKSON, 


412 Washington Street, -' « 


Boston, 


Has now open a stock of RICH FUR GOODS, coesgianaiy select and desirable in quality and style, 


comp 


sing 


FINE SEAL SACQUES AND DOLMANS, 


manufactured of carefully selected seal skins, of undoubted fpacinenes in kind and color, which we can 


confidently recommend for su 


rior richness and durability. FUR-LINE 


D CIRCULARS AND DOLMaNS 


of the newe-t fashions, in Sicilliene, Satin De igen, Gros Grain, and other popular silks, lined with Ermine, 


American Sable, and Russian Squirrel, trimmed an 


untrimmed. 


Fine Sea! Hats and Bonnets in all the desirable and fost beautiful styles of the season. Fur Trimmin 
t variety. Muffs, Collars and Cuffs, Seal and Otter Mits, Gloves and Gauntlets, Fur Mats, Foot Muffs, 


in 
Children’s Carriage Wraps, etc 


We give particular attention to the manufacture of SEAL SACQUES TO ORDER, producing a thor- 


oughness of finish and nicety of fit, with features for convenience, comfort and el 
fullest satisfaxtion. OLD SEAL SACQUES repaired, redyed, altered and trimm 
rviceable. 


make them stylish and se! 


nce that will insure the 
with appropriate furs, to 
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